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AECHIE LOVELL. 



CHAPTER I. 

MR. DURANT'S generosity. 

''And I have got the old lady's doak on still, 
Mr. Durant ! What, in heaven's name, am I to 
do with it ? " Gerald and Miss Lovell had been 
driven from the Thames pier to the London 
Bridge station, and were now waiting until a 
sublimely-indifiTerent clerk would condescend to 
give them information about the tidal train to 
Folkestona "She told me, as^we came up the 
river, I might wear it till we got to London ; and 
then in the hurry of landing I forgot all about 
her and her cloajc and everything else. What 
ought I to do with it ? " 

" Keep it, if it is worth anything ; leave it in 
the waiting-room if it is not," said Gerald, un- 
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2 ABCmE LOVELL. 

hesitatingly. "I wonder. Miss Lovell, that you 
should ask any questions on such a point." 

"Well, it really is old — old! and washed and 
mended," said Archie, falling at once into Gerald's 
easy morality, "so it can't matter much to the 
owner whether it's lost or not. Til just keep it 
on for the present, and then, if I find it too warm, 
leave it behind me somewhere. I would never 
like the prince or M. Gounod, or any of my 
partners, to see me land on the Morteville pier 
in it." Only this last part of the remark Miss 
Lovell made to herself, not aloud. 

The sublimely-indifiFerent clerk now imparted 
to them that the tidal train for Folkestone left at 
half-past ten; in rather more than two hours, 
that was to say, from the present time. "And I 
can wait very well alone here at the station," said 
Archie, a little shyly; "and it is really time for 
us to say good-bye. Mr. Durant, I have given 
you so much trouble, and I am so much obliged 
to you for your kindness!" They had only talked 
common-places since that last whisper of Gerald's 
on board the steamer, and the girl turned her eyes 
away from him as she spoke. 

" Would you rather be without me. Miss Wil- 
son ? Say so, and I will go away at once." 
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" I don't want to trouble you, Mr. Durant. I 
think you must have had quite enough of me 
without waiting any longer here." 

"And if I have not had enough of you ? If I 
want exceedingly to stay and be of some use to 
you to the last ? " 

She smiled, holding down her face still, and 
Gerald, instead of going away, told his valet, who, 
observant and mystified, was waiting a few yards 
from where they stood, to get a cab and take his 
luggage home at once. 

"Without you, sir?" 

" Without me. I shan't be home till late. I 
am going to spend the evening at Mr. Dennison's 
in the Temple, most likely." 

After which Mr. Bennett went oflf, thankful, 
whatever happened, that he had at length got the 
luggage fairly in his own hands, and so could 
not by possibility be taken back to Morteville — a 
contingency he had several times speculated on 
as quite in the power of his master's companion 
to effect — and Mr. Durant and Archie were alone. 

"Do I look mad, or foreign, or what?" she 
whispered, coming up close to Gerald's side. 
" These English people all stare at me so 
strangely as they go by." 

B 2 



4 ARCHIE LOVELL. 

Her face was flushed with excitement; her 
sailoT^s hat, as the wind had left it, a little on 
one side; her long hair hanging over her neck 
and shoulders; and this disan-ay. and her singular 
beauty, added perhaps to the fact of her being 
dressed in white muslin and a scarlet cloak, im- 
doubtedly made her look different to the female 
British traveUer ordinarily to be met with at this 
hour of the night at London stations. 

" Perhaps if we were to go to the waiting-room," 
suggested Gerald, " you would like to have tea or 
coffee, or something, and while they are getting 

it, you might " 

" Make myself look human," interrupted Archie. 
*'A11 right, only you need not have hesitated. 
The faces of the people as they go by tell me 
plainly enough the kind of monster they think 
me." And then she took Gerald's arm and 
tripped off with him down the long-echoing 
passage that they were told led to the refresh- 
ment-room. Tripped with feet that seemed to 
tread on air, so happy was she. The voyage had 
been delightful enough, but these breathless after- 
adventures were better still ; these crowds of 
strangers, this foreign tongue — for to hear Eng- 
lish spoken about her was foreign to Archie ; 
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above all, the sense of being in London, and 
alone^ without Bettina, without her father! Once, 
years ago, in Florence, she had got out upon the 
roof of the six-storied house where they lodged, 
and gazed with intoxicated, wondi'ous delight upon 
the altered world at her feet. Something of the 
same delicious giddiness, the same sense of wrong- 
doing and danger, and intense excitement, all 
blent into one, was upon her now. Of coming 
to positive harm — ^harm from which all her future 
life should never thoroughly free her — she had no 
more fear than she had, as a child, of falling down 
and being killed upon the Florence pavement. 

In the refreshment-room a young person with 
an eighteen-inch waist, and shining black hair, 
d rimpSratrice, received with supreme composure 
Gferald's modest command of tea for two, and then, 
more than ever ashamed of herself from a certain 
expression she had read in the superb young per- 
son's eyes. Miss Lovell found her way to the ladies' 
waiting-room. The typical occupants of ladies' 
waiting-rooms were there. A fierce old maid, 
sitting bolt upright by the table, guarding eleven 
packages and a bird-cage, all of which she tried 
with a glare to clutch every time any one looked 
at her; a farmer's daughter, on her way from 
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Somerset to a situation in Kent, who asked im- 
becile questions, and jumped up, with her face on 
fire, every time she heard a door open or a bell 
ring ; a stout lady, maternally occupied with a 
stout infant in a comer ; and a thin lady with six 
children, out of temper, two nurses, a baby, bottles, 
food, toys, and children's luggage of all kinds, fill- 
ing up the remaining portions of the room. Every 
woman and child present stared up with open eyes 
at Archie; the old maid by the table clutched 
her parcels tight, and shook her head meaningly 
at the thin lady, as much as to say, " You see I 
was right, madam. No knowing what sort of 
characters you may meet when you travel." 

" Dressing-room to the right," cried an austere 
personage, the presiding oflScial of the place, who 
Was sitting, with her hands before her, on the 
only comfortable chair the room aflforded; and 
into the dressing-room Miss Lovell, more and 
more ashamed of herself, fled for refuge. There 
was a light from a gas-burner about twenty feet 
high, and a tall, dim looking-glass, and some very 
dark-complexioned water; no towels, no soap: 
can railway companies be expected to care how 
ladies wash their carnal hands? — but provision 
for the spirit in the shape of large printed texts 
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on placards round the walls ; a bible and prayer* 
book on a little deal table ; also a mi^sionaiy box. 
Miss LoveU dipped her face into water, and dried 
it on Mr. Dorant's fine lawn handkerchief which 
ishe happened to have left in the pocket of the 
cloak; pinned all her rebellious locks as tight and 
smooth as they would lie around her head ; put 
her sailor's hat on straight, arranged th^ old red 
cloak decorously, and pulled down her blue gauze 
veil close over her face. 

As she walked demurely back in this improved 
condition, she had the satisfiEiction of finding that 
the people stared at her somewhat less. " Which 
shows that it was nothing but my hair that made 
me look odd ! " she remarked, seating herself op- 
posite to Gerald, after ridding herself of her cloak 
and hat like a child, and tossing them down on a 
chair. "It's all very well to follow papa's pic- 
turesque tastes in Morteville, but directly I come 
to England — ^I mean, if I ever come here — I shall 
take very good care to look like other people^ 
Now, I wonder," abruptly, "what your cousin 
Lucia would have thought if she had seen me a 
few minutes ago ? " 

The mere suggestion made Gerald wince. 
[What would Liicia— what. would any one who 
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knew Lucia — ^think of his companion at this 
moment? She was looking prettier than ever; 
her face aglow from its recent bath ; her bright 
wet hair negligently coiled round her head ; her 
little brown hands clasped together on the table, 
as she leaned forward to speak to him ; her blue 
eyes all alight with animation as they looked full 
into his. Bom and bred in Italy, this girl had in 
her very nature something of the joyous careless 
abandonment of the women of the south. Her 
voice was musical always, but she spoke out — I 
will not say loud — as Englishwomen of pure race 
do not; she gesticulated, ever so little, as she 
talked ; when she laughed, she laughed with free 
expansion of the chest; with fullest showing of 
the white teeth. In the drawing-room of a 
duchess Archie in an instant might have taken 
her stand as what she was ; an English girl, 
gentle by birth, but with some subtle inocula- 
tion of southern eagerness and passion in her 
veins, and a want of manner so thorough as to be 
the very perfection of that which all artificial 
manner aims at — simplicity. But the waiting- 
room of the South Eastern terminus is not the 
drawing-room of a duchess ; and whether her hair 
hung down loosely over her shoulders, or was 
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coiled in this bright broad coronet above her 
face, looks of admiration, a great deal too coarse 
for Qerald's taste to brook, continued to be cast 
on poor Archie from every pair of male eyes that 
approached her. 

" The English people are the worst-bred in the 
world," he remarked ; so pointedly that a good old 
papa of fifty at a neighbouring table, who had 
been staring at them uninterruptedly for five 
minutes, immediately sank his head abashed into 
his newspaper. "Foreigners live in public, and 
are accustomed to it from the time they are six 
years old. The true Briton, when he does leave 
his den, stares about him as if he was at a wild- 
beast show. Now that we are going to eat," he 
added, laughing, for the girl began to look dis- 
tressed in earnest, "we shall probably be found 
more interesting stilL There is something pecu- 
liarly grateful to the citizen mind in watching 
curious animals feed. Tou will have something 
to eat with your coffee ?" Doubtfully this, for 
it was not three hours since they had dined, 
and Gerald was ignorant as to how many meals 
a schoolgirl's appetite could require a day. 

" Please. Nothing solid, though. Bread and 
butter, or brioche, or some fruit." 
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The saperb young person signified, with dig- 
nity, that bread and batter, brioche, and fruit, 
were things unknown to her. There were the 
refreshments that they saw upon the counter; 
fossilized sausage-roUs, battered old sandwiches, 
lava-hued buns strewn over with a dnderish 
deposit of currants, and packages of Wother- 
spoon's lozenges; and from these refreshments 
they could choosa 

'' Bring some buns, then," said Gerald, point- 
ing out what appeared to him the least horrible 
object present; and buns were brought, and 
eaten by Archie— Mr. Durant lookiug on in silent 
wonder and admiration ; and then the tea — very 
hot and veiy imlike tea — ^was drunk ; .and Archie 
began to put on her gloves ; and their talk went 
round again to what they would do with the 
hour and a quarter they still had to spare. 

" There would be no time, of course, to see 
anything ?" said the girl ; but her voice made it 
a question. "I mean anythiag of the London 
streets and shops i " 

" Well, I don't see why not," Gerald answered, 
taking put his watch, either because he wanted 
really to know the time, or because he did not 
care just then to meet the full gaze of Archie's 
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eyes. '' These hansom fellows go so quick, I 
think, if we were to take one, we might have 
time to get to the West End and back. Picca- 
dilly, was it not, Miss Wilson, that you wished 
to see ? " 

" Oh yes ; Piccadilly, or anywhere else," said 
Archie, to whom the words West End, Piccadilly, 
or hansom, all conveyed about the same meaning. 
"You know, of course, how much time we shall 
have. I'll do just as you think best" 

" You will, Miss Wilson?" 

" Yes, of course." 

" Then let us go." And they rose ; and while 
Gerald went to pay for the tea, Archie remained 
before a glass that hung close beside the table, 
putting on her hat and arranging her collar, and 
smoothing back her hair — with all the little well- 
contented gestures that come so naturally to a 
pretty girl before a looking-glass — ^and thinking 
how pleasant this drive by gaslight would be, and 
how sorry — ^with a great pang this ! — ^how sorry 
she would be to part from Gerald at the end of it 
aU. To part : to return to Morteville : and for 
him to go away and marry his cousin Lucia, and 
never think of her again while he lived ! 

When she got as far as this in her reflection^ 
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a mist swam before Miss Lovell's eyes. She 
brushed her hand before them hastily, for she 
had a child's shame of tears yet, as well as a 
child's facility in shedding them ; and then, look- 
ing up into the glass again, she saw not only her 
own face reflected there, but a man's — and a 
man's she knew. 

The vision came upon her so quickly that 
instead of turning round at once, she continued 
for a full minute to gaze, spell-bound like one 
in a dream, into the glass. Where had she 
known that face? In what country, at what 
time of her life, had those rough features, that 
gentle kindly expression, been so familiar to 
her ? If her father's face had suddenly appeared 
above her shoulder, it could scarce have seemed 
more home-like than did this one; and still she 
could recall no name to which it belonged. It 
was an English face ; and what Englishman had 
she ever known intimately in her life? She 
was on the point of turning round when the 
stranger, whoever he was, moved away abruptly ; 
and when she did turn, three or four men were 
walking near her in diflferent directions. Which 
of these could have been he who stood and 
looked at her? She had not the slightest clue 
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by which to divine. One of the men was in a 
grey overcoat, the rest were in dark clothes. 
This was all she could tell about them; all 
probably that she would ever know about her 
vision. It must have been a chance likeness 
only that had startled her, she thought ; a like- 
ness most probably to some German or Italian 
friend of her father's, who had held her on his 
knee when she was a child, and the remembrance 
of whose face had slumbered in her memory till 
now. What a coward she must be that her 
heart should beat so quickly, the colour all die 
out of her cheek — she had watched it do so in 
the glass— for such an accident ! 

But accident or coincidence, whichever it was, 
the vision had wrought a singular and utter 
revulsion in Archie's feelings. The expression 
of that faxje she had seen was grave and pity- 
ing ; and instinctively she thought of it, brought 
her father before her and made her stop short, 
and reflect upon what all this was that she was 
doing. For the first time since she got clear of 
the Calais pier, she felt frightened, and wished 
she was at home. Bettina had often told her 
that men were wicked and designing — good- 
looking, fashionable men the worst of all. How 
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could she know that Mr. Durant was not despe- 
rately wicked, in spite of his handsome face and 
pleading voice ? Suppose she went away for 
this drive with him, and he did not bring her 
back in time, and she missed the train, and 
never reached Moi^beville next morning, and 
when her father and Bettina came back they 
would find Jeanneton crying under the porte- 
cocher, and the door locked, and herself, Archie, 
gone. At this dreadful picture her lips quivered, 
a choking feeling rose in her throat, and when 
Gerald came back and ofifered her his arm, she 
was too agitated and too afraid to trust her own 
voice to speak. So, interpreting her altered 
manner in the way most flattering to himself, 
he led her away through the station, whispering 
a few encouraging words as they went, and press- 
ing ever so slightly the little hand that he could 
feel was trembhng nervously as it rested on his 
arm. 

When they were outside he bade her wait one 
moment while he ran to hail a cab from the 
stand, about twenty or thirty yards distant, and 
then Miss Lovell spoke. " Please don't get a 
cab for me, Mr. Durant, I would rather not go, 
if you don't mind. I would rather wait here." 
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From any other woman Gerald would have 
expected this change of mind, and have argued 
the point. From Archie he knew that it was 
earnest, not a feint ; and he remained dead silent. 
'^ I hope you won't think me silly to turn about 
so," she entreated him softly, "but when you 
were gone I began to recollect — about papa> you 
understand, and getting home — and I thought 
how dreadful it would be if I missed the train. 
Now, you are not cross with me V 

" Miss Wilson," ne remarked, drily, "tell the 
whole truth. You are afraid to trust yourself 
with me." 

Her hand shifted uneasily on his arm. " Tm 
not afraid, Mr. Durant, but — I don't know 
whether I ought. Now, I just ask you — sup- 
posing it wasn't you and me at all, do you think 
I ought?" 

" To do what ? " 

" To drive about with you, and — and run the 
chance of losing the train." 

" There need be no chance of losing it," he 
answered, promptly. "The question is, would 
you rather have an hour^s drive through the 
cool streets, or remain in a suflFocating waiting- 
room here ? " 
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"Well, then, you decide for me, please!" 
She wanted desperately to see the shop-windows, 
and she felt how ungrateful it was, after all his 
kindness, to put so little trust in him. " If you 
promise me to be back in good time for the 
train *' 

'* If I promise to do all that you wish, now 
and for ever. Miss Wilson, will you come ? " 

An unwonted tremour was in his voice, and 
Archie Lovell's heart vibrated to it In love 
with him she was not, had never been ; save, per- 
haps, for that second's space upon the terrace at 
Morteville ; but she liked him, she admired him 
— shall I be understood if I say that she pitied 
him? She felt for him, in spite of his eight 
years' seniority, something as an elder sister 
might feel for a brother whom she loves, but 
cannot thoroughly believe in ; and standing here, 
alone with him now, her cheeks flushed crimson 
with shame, to feel — even while her heart thiilled 
to his words — ^how scanty was the trust she put 
in him, or in his promises. And this very dis- 
trust had weU-nigh hurried Archie into trusting 
him ! It seemed so cruel to hold back from him 
now ; during the last short hour they would be 
together, to deny him in anything he asked of her.jj^ 
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" I don't know about obeying me for ever, 
Mr. Durant/' and Gerald detected in a moment 
that her voice was not thoroughly steady. " There 
won't be much opportimity after to-night for you 
to obey or disobey me ; but now, if you really are 
sure " 

The words died on Archie Lovell's lips ; she 
drew her hand with a start from Gerald's arm. 
So close that he almost touched her as he passed, 
a man went quickly by them in the gaslight; 
a tall, large-built man, in a grey overcoat, and 
with a certain square-set about the head and 
shoulders that convinced Archie, although she 
saw no feature of his face, it was the same man 
who had looked across her shoulder into the 
glass. The same mysterious influence he had 
exercised upon her then, returned, only with 
double, treble strength, across her mind. She 
would not go away with Mr. Durant : she would 
wait here for the train that should take her back 
safely to her father and Bettina. 

*' Are you frightened, Miss Wilson ? Did that 
fellow touch you as he passed ? or do you know 
him, or what ? " 

Archie's eyes, wide open, continued to follow 
the stranger until he was out of sight, and then, 
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and not till then, she spoke. " I'm not frightened, 
Mr. Durant, but startled. That man is some one 
I have known — I am certain of it — and I can't 
help fancying that he recognised me " 

'' Oh, not at all likely," interrupted * Gerald, 
lightly, " and if it were so, what matter ? Now 
stay one moment here, while I cross the road and 
hail a cab." 

Instead of arguing any more, Archie diplomati- 
cally stole her hand again within his arm. " Mr. 
Durant," she said, softly, " why should we waste 
the time by driving, after all ? It's the last time 
we shall ever be together. Yes, the truth must 
be spoken at length, and we shall be far better 
able to talk here than rattling over the streets of 
London in a fiacre. Take me for a walk over the 
great bridge there, and I shall like it better aloi^e 
with you, than being shown all the fine streets 
and shops in the world." 

She held her face beseechingly up to his ; 
her voice came trembling, as it always did when 
she was moved ; and with some faint accent, some 
intonation rather, of Italian clinging to its sound. 
And then this change of mind was, by her Machia- 
vellian instinctive art, rendered in itself so gra- 
cious, so sweet, to Gerald's vanity ! He felt he 
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could Qot but concede to her all she wished ; nay, 
he could not but acknowledge that she was too 
generous, too true, to* be led into further folly. 
Corrupt Gerald Durant was not, nor cynical — 
although his easy nature led him into actions 
savouring of corruption, and of cynicism on occa- 
sions. What he most admired — consequently 
what he was himself good enough to recognise- 
in Archie, was her exceeding honesty, her un- 
taught loyal frankness. And, call it epicureanism 
or virtue, he did at this moment feel that it 
was well that she should leave him thus ; well 
that he should be able to hang one unsuUied 
portrait among the gallery of the women he had 
loved ! 

On the brink of every action — ^high or low, base 
or noble — ^Gerald Durant could be ever swerved 
aside by some sudden turn of sentiment like this. 
Sentimental, in reality, rather than passionate in 
love, it was in love-affairs, above all, that he was 
most prone to waver. A coarse, selfish nature 
like Robert Dennison's, walks straight to its im- 
mediate gi'atification ; a refined selfish nature, like 
' Gerald's, hesitates, stops short ; speculates whether 
occasionally a higher plea^re may not be found 
in abnegation ! And though such men have not 
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THE BBIDQE OF SIGHS. 

Archie put her hand within his arm and drew 
him a step towards her, or, as she meant it to be, 
towards London Bridge. That step was the first 
one in the direction of salvation. 

"It will be better than seeing shop-windows 
and streets," she said, repeating her last words. 
" I can imagine the London streets — I have driven 
through Amiens by gaslight — but I can't imagine 
what it is to stand at night upon a mighty bridge 
like that. Thank you," for he was walking obe- 
diently by her side now. " Mr. Durant, how shall 
I ever thank you for all the kindness you have 
shown to me to-day ? " 

" You won't thank me in the only way I want. 
Miss Wilson. I don't care for any other." 

" In what way shall I thank you, then ? Tell 
me — I will do it." 

" No, you will not. You cannot. The thing is 
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over, impossible. You will go back to Morte- 
ville, marry your Bussian prince, perhaps, and I 
— ^Miss Wilson," he interrupted himself, " I hope 
that you wiQ write to me sometimes ? Write and 
tell me you got to the end of your journey safely, 
at all events." 

" I will send you a newspaper, Mr. Durant " — 
Gerald had ab*eady ;found some excuse for giving 
her his address — "just to let you know I am safe ; 
but as to writing *' 

"As to writing?" 

" No ; it would be better not. When we have 
said ' Good-bye,' we have said it. Our lives lie 
apart." 

" Miss Wilson — ^Archie, what a cruel speech ! " 

"A true one," she answered, quietly. "My 
father is a poor man, Mr. Durant. A man — ^why 
should I mind telling you ?— living a little under 
a cloud, poor papa ! and we write to no one. I 
don't know whether we shall live in Morteville 
any longer, or where we shall go even when we 
leave; and papa and Bettina might not find it 
convenient that I should be writing about, giving 
our address. Now, you are not angry with me for 
refusing ? " 

" No, Miss Wilson ; I succumb to it as a neces- 
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sity. It would be against every natural law that 
I should hear from you. Lawyers, duns, cousins, 
are the human beings who always remember to 
write. The people one cares for, never ! You 
will remember me a month, if you are not 
amused, Archie ; two days, if you are." 

The word " Archie " had fallen from his lips so 
naturally that Miss Lovell felt it would have been 
absurd, affected, for him not to use it. " Amused 
or not amused, I shall remember you," she 
said, simply, "I shall remember you while I 
live/' 

"And some day come to remember me with 
contempt probably," said Gerald. " I fancy most 
people do that when they think my character 
over." 

Archie was silent. 

"You don't contradict me?" he persisted, 
" Some day, when you look back on all this as a 
thing of the past, you will remember me with 
contempt." 

" With contempt, never ! " 

" With what feeling, then ? " 

" I don't know, Mr. Durant. What is the use 
of my trying to look forward to what I shall think 
when I am old and wise ? J am foolish now, and 
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— and I don't think of you with contempt. Where 
is the good of looking forward ? " 

Now the preceding little questions and answers 
had not been spoken uninterruptedly, as I have 
written them, but with such hiatuses and dislo- 
cations as must be inevitable in the speech of any 
two persons who should attempt to whisper soft 
nothings amidst a crowd of some thousands of 
London excursionists. One of those cheap trains 
to which by bitter irony the name of pleasure is 
prefixed, had just disgorged itself at the South 
Eastern terminus, and a stream of human beings, 
the men beer-sustained but dreadfully depressed 
with baby-canying, the women loudly miserable, 
the children wailing from overmuch gingerbread 
and want of sleep, were jostling Archie and Mr, 
Durant at every step they took. At the moment 
they were about to cross the bridge three or four 
young men, not drunk exactly, but nearer drunk 
than sober, pressed up behind them with some of 
the remarks that to persons of their class pass 
current for humour respecting Archie's scarlet 
cloak and (jerald's hat. He had travelled in that 
same Tyrolese hat that he wore on the day when 
Archie first met him, and which was certainly not 
of a shape you see in London streets, save in con- 
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nection with monkeys and white mice. Miss 
Lovell, her presence of mind forsaking her, 
dropped Gerald's arm, and in a second she felt 
herself lost ! Lost in a coarse hot mob, and with 
three or four insolent faces — ^for the young men 
kept their attention on her still — ^peering under 
her hat and making remarks (happily lost upon 
her, being in slang) as to her dress and her pretty 
foce, and " the Frenchman's " — Gerald's — want of 
pluck in not taking better care of her. 

She was intensely, sickeningly frightened ; and 
gave a sort of little cry — ^holding her hands up, as 
if to beg her assailants to spare her— with a word 
or two of Italian bursting from her in her terror. 
At the sound of the foreign tongue their amuse- 
ment redoubled, and one, the biggest and most 
insolent-looking of the group, was just pushing 
his face into horrible closeness with Archie's, when 
he received the most summary check to his admi- 
ration conceivable : a blow straight between the 
eyes, that sent him staggering back into one of 
his companions' arms ; also, from the circumstance 
of Gerald wearing a signet ling upon the little 
finger of his right hand, giving him a mark for 
life just above the bridge of his short nose. In a 
second^ at this unexpected show of fight from 
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" the Frenchman," every sign of a regular street- 
row arose. 

Before Gerald could strike out again, two stout 
mechanics' wives, who had seen nothing whatever 
of the affair, were clinging on, shrieking, to each 
of his arms ; his hat, which had fallen dff in the 
rush he made to save Archie, was being pitched 
hither and thither, with shouts of derision in the 
crowd, and cries of " Shame, shame ! " began to 
make themselves heard as his antagonist's face, 
deadly white, and covered with blood, rose up and 
glared vengefully about in the gaslight. 

At this moment, lucidly for the patricians in the 
afiBray, a couple of policemen appeared on the scene, 
with three or four more following rapidly, within 
thirty yards. As a matter of course, the man 
with a broken nose was collared first ; for police- 
men, being only human, have more faith in their 
own eyes than in any other kind of evidence. 

" It wasn't me at all !" he cried, as well as he 
could speak. " It was the other fellow struck me, 
savage, in the face." 

The policeman asked who? One man, who 
had seen, answered " The Frenchman ; " and im- 
mediately the crowd — ^who had not seen — ^vocife- 
rated " The Frenchman, the Frenchman ! " 
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"Where is he? Point him out." 

But now the crowd was a little at fault Gerald^ 
in a Tyrolese hat, might look imlike an English- 
man ; but Gerald's smooth face, without a hat at 
all, looked less like a Frenchman's than any man's 
in the crowd. 

'* There's the young woman as was with him l" 
cried a voice. "Her in the scarlet cloak and 
round hat." 

The poor yotmg woman in the scarlet cloak, 
upon this, found herself the object of attention 
to hundreds of eager, dirty faces, and with both 
of the policemen asking her for information. 
Which was the Frenchman? 

Much too fiightened to say she did not know, 
Archie pointed vaguely to one of her late tor- 
mentors, a young man who happened to wear a 
tuft of black hair upon his chin, and gasped 
out : — 

" He began it all — ^indeed, he did I This one," 
showing the man with the broken nose, " was not 
as bad. The other began it." 

This was something tangible and conclusive, 
and gave the clue at once as to what every one 
had seen. The stout females who had been cling- 
ing to Gerald dropped him now, as an obscure 
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peraon* of no interest, and pressed forward to fur- 
nish each her quota of evidence. 

"I seen the blow struck myself, sir, by this 
here young man with the beard, and the other 
man fell back, and ** 

" Move on," cried one of the poUcemen authori- 
tatively, as soon as he saw which two out of the 
mob were his men, and the rest of the force hav* 
ing now come up ; and on the crowd was moved ; 
the injured man in front, the supposed French- 
man tightly collated in the rear, and vainly pro- 
testing against the illegality of his capture. 

Qerald, with a sign of his hand, made Archie 
comprehend that she should stand passively where 
she was and wait for him. She did so, and not 
until the crowd had thoroughly broken and dis- 
persed did he return to her side. 

" I'm not a bit frightened ! " she cried, seiidng 
hold of him, half-ciying, half-laughing, and 
trembling in every limb. "Not a bit. Mr. 
Durant, how you saved me, and how brave you 
were ! ** 

" In letting another fellow be taken up for my 
work ? " he asked. 

" No, no ; in coming as you did to my help. 
That horrible man was putting his face clos 
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close to mine ! and I felt myself getting sick and 
blind with fright, and then your axm struck out 
before me, and I was saved 1 " 

And she clung to him. 

"And, but for you, would have finished the 
evening at a police-station," said Gerald. "In 
spite of my reason I still retain the instincts of 
an English schoolboy, and never can help hitting 
out on these sorts of occasions ; but it is the in- 
stinct of a fool ! Only for your presence of mind 
I should have been carried off to the nearest lock- 
up house, and you would have been left here, 
among a London crowd, alone." 

Archie trembled more than ever at the 
thought. 

" But I don't know what presence of mind I 
showed, Mr. Durant. How did I save you being 
carried off by the police ? " 

Gerald explained to her; and Archie felt a 
Quixotic impulse to rush after the crowd, tell the 
policeman the truth, and cause the wrong man to 
be freed. Then she wondered whether Gerald 
was right in letting the mistake go on ; even to 
this miserable, unknown shop-boy, was it upright, 
loyal ? and then she remembered he had done it 
for her sake, and clung to him again. Every 
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question was solved by Archie at this time of her 
life by impulse, not principle ; and the first intui- 
tions of that fine nature were ever right Only, 
like a child, when she saw that the people she 
liked felt differently to herself, she went over, 
without a struggle, to their side. 

''I did not tell a story intentionally, at all 
events," she remarked, after a few minutes' 
thought "And the man with the beard did 
begin— teasing me, I mean, and I hope he wiU be 
well Mghtened, but not put in prison, for his pu- 
nishment. Mr. Durant, look at your coat! " , One 
of the sides of Gerald's coat was torn across from 
the collar to the arm. " And your hat — ^where is 
it ? Great heavens, what can we look like ? " 

Unlike other people, most incontestibly. Archie 
in the costume you know of ; Gerald, with his 
torn coat, and hatless. A policeman, one of those 
who had come up at the conclusion of the 
row, walked by just at this moment, turned, and 
scrutinized them narrowly. They were standing 
close under a lamp,, and he could see both of their 
faces as clear as if it had been noonday. 

" Luckily for me, Miss Wilson, that the night 
is so hot," said Gerald, speaking with intentional 
distinctness. He had a mortal dread, for Archie's 
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sake, of being implicated still in the affiray. 
"When those people were killing each other, 
some ruffian knocked my hat off, and the last I 
saw of it was making a somersault in the air over 
the bridge. If you really want to go further we 
must be making haste," he added, taking out his 
watch. " Our train starts at half-past ten, and it 

« 

is nearly ten already." 

And then X 22 moved on — ^whatever suspicions 
he may have entertained of these " foreign-look- 
ing customers " set at rest ; and with the face, 
and voice, and trick of manner of one of them, at 
least, graven upon his professional memory for 
Ufe. 

They walked slowly on to the middle of the 
bridge, and soon, in her wonder and delight at 
what she saw, the excitement of the adventure 
faded from Archie Lovell's mind. She was keenly 
susceptible, as few girls of her age-— as few women 
of any age — are, to emotions derived simply from 
without, and tmconnected with pei*sonal or petty 
interests. Lucia would have talked for hours 
about the torn coat and lost hat, and all that she 
had gone through, and all that everybody would 
say when they heard of her courage. Archie 
forgot the adventure, and her companion, and 
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Lerself, in the bewilderment of new and vivid 
feelings which the sight of London awakened in 
her. Some dim sense of the pathos, the mystery, 
of this " mighty heart," broke, child as she was, 
across her intelligence, and held her lips silent, 
and suffused her eyes with tears. It was starlight 
now, and dome and spire, and distant minster, 
lifted their shadowy shapes of delicate silver-grey 
against the purple arch of sky ; along the river- 
side the quiver of innumerable lamps showed 
forth in fitful relief the gloomy outlines of the 
wharves and houses ; a chaos of reflection was 
painted blood-red and luminous upon the inky 
** highway of the world" beneath. As Archie 
stood and gazed around her she felt a sudden 
realization of what life is ; life with all its limitless 
powers of suffering and of happiness. Ah, what 
sorrow, she felt, what sorrow, what love, what 
patient endurance, what tragic passions of all 
kinds, must be stirring in these millions of human 
hearts amidst which she stood, a foolish girl who 
had never suffered, never loved, never lived, save 
in play ! Her breath came quickly ; she dropped 
her companion's arm, leant her breast against the 
cold stone parapet of the bridge, and sighed ; a 
vague yearning for life, and all that life unfolds, 

VOL. II. D 
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even its misery, stirring her heaxt as with an 
actual pain. 

" You sigh, Miss Wilson," said Gerald. " You 
are tired out at last Take my arm and let us 
turn back to the station. There isn't very much 
to be seen here after all, is there ? " 

'• I beg your pardon," she cried, with a start. 
"I — ^I don't think I could have heard you 
right." 

He repeated his words, and Archie was shocked 
at their common-place sound. ''Not much to 
see ! How can there be more ? I never saw any- 
thing so great before in my life." 

" No ? Did you never see any large cities by 
gasUght in Italy?" 

"Yes; but I was a child then, and English 
people did not live in them. I feel here " — ^her 
voice faltering with one of its subtle, wonderful 
inflections — " as if I had brothers and sisters for 
the first time in my Ufa" 

Mr. Durant smiled at her eagerness. "You 
should see Paris on a fSte-day if you are so fond 
of lamplight effects. You wouldn't think much 
of London, if you had seen the Champs Elys^es 
and the Tuileries illuminated." 

After which Archie spoke no more to him of 
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"what she felt With her father she could have 
lingered here^ she felt, for hours ; interchanging 
ever and anon a quaint fancy, or hazarding a wild 
suggestion, as their custom was together. From 
Gerald she felt that she was very far apart. He 
could dance \nth. her, laugh with her, senti- 
mentalize with her. At this moment, when noble 
longings, fresh enthusiasm, stirred her heart, Mr. 
Durant stood in a different world to hers. 

She took his arm as he told her, and they went 
on, at her wish, to the farther end of the bridge, 
then crossed, so as to have a different view of the 
city on their way back. The pavement was not. 
so densely crowded here; and as they walked 
slowly along, Archie happened to notice a wo- 
man's figure crouched away in a comer of one 
of the recesses, and with her head sunk down 
against the wall at her side. " Look, Mr. Durant,'* 
she whispered, "is that woman ill? See the 
way she crouches there, in that thin dress, and 
with nothing round her. Let me speak to her." 

" Good God, no. Miss Wilson ! " exclaimed 
Gerald, quickly. "We are not in Morteville, 
remember. No one ever speaks to people in 
London." 

"Not if they are iU?" 

D 2 
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" Oh, she is not ilL No one ever is ill. Let us 
come on, please." 

But Archie held obstinately back. '' I am sure 
that woman is ill — I know it from the look of her 
hands — do you think I've seen no sick- people 
abroad, ever ? HI, and in that dress, poor soul ! 
Mr. Durant, do you think it would be dishonest 
for me to give her this cloak ? I really want to 
get rid of it — it's so hot, and it would never do 
for me to land in Morteville in things that don't 
belong to me." 

" Then please leave it at the station, or throw 
it, if you prefer, into the Thames. You ca/nnot, 
really, speak to people of this kind." And he 
drew her on, sorely against her will, for four or 
five steps. 

But then Archie made a resolute stop, and with 
a quick movement unhooked her cloak and trans- 
ferred it from her shoulder to her arm. "Mr. 
Durant, please, I would rather give it to her. Is 
it because you think it dishonest you won't let 
me?" 

" Certainly not. The cloak, to begin with, is 
worth nothing, and you can never get it back 
to its rightful owner. It is — Miss Wilson, I 
cannot tell you why you must not do these 
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charitable things in London. Pray be guided by 
me. It would never do for you to speak to 
people of that sort." 

" People of what sort ? " 

He hesitated. " People who go to sleep in the 
recesses on London Bridge." 

" Miserable people, in short ? " 

"Yes, that is one way of putting it. The 
woman — well, not to speak sentimentally, the 
woman is most probably ' overtaken '—only you 
don't know what that is — and will no doubt be 
in the kindly charge of the police before very 
long." 

" But my speaking to her wouldn't make me 
be 'overtaken,'" persisted Archie; bringing out 
this unconscious condensation of all Christian 
charity, with the quiet pertinacity that was pecu- 
liar to her. "Come, Mr. Durant, you are not 
very much in earnest about it. I can tell by your 
face you don't mind letting me have my own 
way ! " 

Any persistent human being, right or wrong, 
could have his way with Gerald ; and Archie in 
another minute had turned, and was bending 
over the sunken figure in the recess. Gerald 
stood three or four yards from her, no nearer. 
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His nature shrank from everything sick or 
miserable or repulsive. He would give other 
pepple who asked it of him, money for such objects, 
if he happened to have money in his pocket. To 
go near them, to look, voluntarily, at ugliness ; to 
l^uch a squalid hand ; feel the impure breath of 
lost lips like these, were duties that did not at all 
lie within the scope of his philosophy. 

Miss Lovell bent over the poor unconscious 
wretch, and spoke lo her; spoke with the honeyed 
sweetness of true womanly compassion ; and the 
girl raised her head a little and silently stared at 
her. Her figure was turned away from the pave- 
ment, so that Gerald could only catch an outline 
of her face in profile, but Miss Lovell could see it 
full. It was a fine face, she thought; haggard 
and full of misery, but with a pale pure skin, and 
handsome, clear-cut features. What horrible ac- 
cident, she marvelled, could have broug^it a girl, 
scarce older than herself, to be abroad alone at 
this hour, and in such a place ! 

"You must be chill, sitting here. Will you 
take this cloak, please ? I don't want it — I 
should be glad for you to take it, dear." 

Still no answer ; only when Archie had put the 
cloak round her shoulders — ^herself stooping to 
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fasten it — ^the girFs lips parted, and in a strange, 
hoarse voice, a voice from whence the very ghost 
of youth and womanhood seemed flown, tried to 
thank her. 

Archie drew ever so little away at the sound. 
*' Can I do anything more for you i " she said. 
** You'll be warmer now, I think, but I would like 
to do something more for you before I go/' 

But the woman made no answer ; only with a 
-sort of groan sank her head down low between 
her hands : perhaps the two or three mechanical 
syllables she had uttered had exhausted the last 
of human speech, of human consciousness, that 
was left to her : and Archie, with a disappointed 
conviction that Mr. Durant's way of viewing the 
matter had been, at least, a practical one, re- 
turned to his side. 

She saw to her surprise that there was a 
troubled, softened expression upon his faca 
"Mr. Durant, how grave you look," she whis- 
pered. "Are you really annoyed with me still 
for my obstinacy ? I don't think I have done 
either hann or good. The poor creature seems 
to be beyond feeling want or hunger, or any 
other pain now." 

Instead of replying at once, Glerald stood and 
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continued to gaze with a sort of £aacination at the 
crouching figure, whose £ace was now entirely hid 
from him again. He had seen one turn of the 
profile, and Maggie Hall*s face in a moment had 
come before him. Maggie ! why the very thought 
of her being here was monstrous. Bobert's wife, 
wherever she was, must be living at least in 
common comfort ; and this was a miserable out- 
cast of the London streets ! He did not walk up 
to the woman's side, bid her raise her face, and so 
put doubt at an end at once, because want, and 
disease, and squalid vice, were, as you know, in- 
tensely repugnant to him; and Grerald Durant 
never voluntarily made a movement in the dims- 
tion of any distasteful duty. He continued to 
watch her only ; vaguely remembering the fresh- 
faced girl he used to meet among the lanes at 
Heathcotes; and a pitying, sentimental regret 
crossed his heart as he marvelled how this lost 
wretch could, in the depths to which she had 
fallen, wear the print of beauty like poor Maggie's 
still ! And then — ^then he did what was much 
more congenial to him than thinking of un- 
pleasant subjects, or unhappy people of any 
kind : felt the touch of Archie's hand upon his 
arm again, and turned away with a laugh- 
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laugh^ and one of the childish jests they were 
accustomed to have together, in the direction of 
the station. 

God knows if the wanderer heard and recog- 
nised his voice ! To this hour Gerald Durant 
looks back with a feeling of remorse to the pos- 
sibility. Not that the responsibility of anything 
that happened that night burthens his conscience. 
Because he saw, or fancied he saw, a chance like- 
ness to Maggie in this stranger's face was qo 
reason he should have gone up and spoken to 
her. He made it a rule never to interfere in any 
painful circumstances whatsoever ; and really the 
whole affair, from first to last, concerned him not. 
It is not this. It is the cruelty — ^let me use the 
right word — it is the ill-breeding of having jested 
in the hearing of a dying woman that haunts 
him! 

Just as they were starting on their way again, 
the city clocks struck the quarter past ten ; and 
Gerald told Miss Lovell that they must walk on 
quick. "We have been trying to say good-bye 
for nine hours ! " he remarked ; " but it is none 
the less hard to say now that the time for parting 
has come in earnest. In ten minutes more I shall 
be standing alone, looking after the train that 
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takes you from me. I deserved nothing better, 
Archie/' he added, tenderly. ''I don't complain. 
I'm not selfish enough to wish your life to be 
mixed up, in any way, with such a life as 

* t it 

mme! 

At which confession the tears rushed hotly into 
Miss Lovell's eyes, and her hand rested more 
heavily than it had done before, upon his arm. 
A woman never knows, perhaps, how much she 
might have liked a man, until she hears definitely 
that he is nobly prepared to relinquish her. 

They had not much more opportunity for con- 
versation of any kind now. The station was one 
dense crowd of night-mail passengers, porters, and 
luggage, on their arrival, and Gerald had only just 
time to get Miss Lovell's ticket and hurry her 
away into the train before the second bell rang. 

"You are all right, now," he said, standing 
upon the step of the carriage as he spoke, and 
holding her hand in his. " You won't forget to 
write — no, to send the newspaper — telling me 
that you got home safe ? " 

"And— and Mr, Durant," she whispered, "how 
much money do I owe you, please ? Forty-two 
shillings and a sixpence, is it not? Yes, I am 
sure it is. I have counted every time you 
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paid anything for me. I will send it as soon as I 
know of any one going to London." 

''And make me feel you never want to have 
anything more to do with me/' said Grerald. 
*' Wait for all reckoning up of accounts until we 
meet again, Archie^ and then, if the balance is 
in my favour, pay me." 

" Till we meet again '' So far she repeated 

his words: then her voice broke down, and 
Gerald Durant felt the greatest difficulty in the 
world to let her hand go coldly. But the eyes 
of two grim old ladies, the other occupants of 
the carriage, were upon them, and the guard was 
standing, his key already in the lock of the 
door, and so, perforce, he had to step down on 
the platform and leave her without more demon- 
stration. 

Another hand-pressure, another "(Jood-bye, 
Archie," from him. A little brown face, wet with 
tears, held out to take a last silent look at him as 
the train moved — 

And then the fairest episode of all Gerald 
Durant's life was over. Archie had left him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PLAY, OB TAKE MISS?" 



It was eleven o'clock, and the little dinner- 
party in the Temple was going off in the cordial 
pleasant manner Eobert Dennison loved. Loo 
was being played with spirit; young Sholto 
Mclvor had already lost to a very considerable 
amount, the other guests were still much in the 
same position as when they started, and the host 
was in better spirits than his friends remembered 
to have seen him in for months. There were two 
reasons for his being so ; first, a vague sensation, 
a sensation he would not have cared perhaps to 
define, that he was not going to have very much 
annoyance with regard to Maggie ; secondly, the 
knowledge that he was in the society of four very 
young men, all able to pay their losings, and all 
ready to play until daylight next morning: the 
kind of men, in short, destined by a benign 
providence to replenish the purses of poor clever 
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fellows like himself when they chanced to be 
empty, as was the case with his own at present. 

Now, in saying this, I neither say nor infer 
that Robert Dennison ever played unfairly. It 
was, on the contrary, his habit to show a punc- 
tilious, occasionally a chivalrous, adherence to 
every written rule of honour in his dealings with 
his adversaries. The way in which he made 
cards pay was by selecting fools for his com- 
panions : and the only sleight-of-hand, the only 
sorcery he employed was that which wins in 
many other games as well as the game of loo — 
brains. 

It is a (act not invariably recognised, a fa^ 
that if recognised might save a good many per- 
sons from ruin, that at games of chance, as much 
as at any other human employment, intellect 
carries the day against stupidity ; science against 
ignorance. And I do not here speak of the 
recognised rules of play which any man save a 
Sholto Mclvor may learn by rote, I speak simply 
of the power of observation and of memory, 
which in a clever and constant player become, 
after due apprenticeship, a species of intuition 
or second-sight. Any man who can remember 
sequences, who can recollect the juxtaposition of 
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the cards he takes up to shufflie, and can guess 
with tolerable certainty where they are placed 
after the cut, can give an ordinary adversary five 
points out of twenty, at least. Robert Dennison 
had a lightning-quick eye, an adroit hand, an 
almost unerring memory, an adamant face, and 
an admirable faculty for reading the faces of 
other people. Sholto Mclvor and lads of his 
stamp stood about as much chance of winning 
from him, in the long run, as infants of six would 
have if they played with a very knowing old 
schoolboy of twelve or thii*teen for marbles. And 
yet such men, when their money was gone, would 
steadfastly assert that luck had been against 
them, or that their heads had been heated by 
wine while his was cool, etcetera. No man 
believed Robert Dennison to play unfairly, and 
no man said it of him. They only failed to 
perceive that, while he did not aid chance by 
dishonesty, he governed it — a much more fatal 
antagonism as far as they were concerned — by 
science. 

The party was going off admirably. Clouds of 
the excellent tobacco, for which Dennison was 
famed, made the room fragrant, but not close, for 
all the windows were wide open, and a freshness 
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that scarcely seemed of the city came in across 
the Temple Gardens from the river. Every one 
was in pleasant temper, and Bobert Dennison 
himself, had just been loo'd (for an inconsiderable 
amount) for showing a card, when a loud knock 
and ring came at his chambers' door. 

Mr. Dennison's face changed colour as he got 
up hastily from the table ; a vision rising before 
him of his wife, no longer gentle but desperate, 
coming in straight among them and denouncing 
him before his friends. " Excuse me a moment/' 
he said, addressing them generally; ''we won't 
be bored by any interruption, and this can't be 
anyone I want to see. I'll tell Andrew to say no 
one is here, and '' 

The handle of the door turned, and his cousin 
Gerald walked in. At any other time Dennison 
would have been intensely annoyed by the inter- 
ruption; for no man coming in with a cool 
unheated brain can be said to be an addition to 
a party of men already excited by wine and play. 
But, in his intense relief at vot seeing Maggie, 
he almost felt that he was glad to see anyone 
else. "Here in time, old fellow, after all!" he 
cried, wringing his cousin's hand heartily. "In 
time for everything but dinner, that's to say. 
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Charteris, Druiy, Broughton — ^you know every- 
body here, I think ?" 

"I don't see them at present," said Gerald. " I 
dare say I shall know them when I do. Hallo, 
Sholto," he added, as his eyes got gradually 
accustomed to the mingled light and smoke; 
'^ you here ? " and coming across the room he 
shook hands and exchanged greetings with young 
Mclvor, with a warmth not thoroughly pleasant 
to Robert Dennison to contemplate. 

" If I had thought there was really a chance of 
your returning," he remarked, coming up with a 
certain fidgetiness of manner to the table, — as 
Gerald, after shaking hands with the other men, 
continued talking to Sholto — " if I had thought 
there was a chance of your returning, I would 
have ordered dinner later. As it is ** 

" As it is, he's only in time to be in our way, 
and do no good to himself," interrupted young 
Sholto. "Come, Durant, and take a hand," he 
added, making room for Gerald at the table. 
" Take a hand, and change the luck. I'm be- 
ginning to lose most confoundedly already." 

" Not for me, thanks," answered Gerald, lacon- 
ically. " Loo is one of thie heavy businesses of 
life, Sholto, and I'm tired to death— only came 
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off a steamer an hour ago, as you may perceive. 
Go on with your game as if I was not here, and 
m look on or fall asleep, according to my fancy." 
Saying which he drew a lounging-chair iBrom the 
window, and seated himself, not exactly close to 
Sholto Mclvor, but where he could have an easy 
view of the lad's cards and of his play. 

"And what will you take, Gerald?" asked 
Dennison, who had been narrowly examining his 
cousin's face and dress. '' Claret, hock and 
seltzer, or what ? Brandy, I should say, would 
be the liquor best suited to your state at pre- 
sent." Taking a decanter from the side-board, 
and standing it on a little table at Gerald's side : 
"Cold water, or seltzer, do you think? Seltzer 
is the best thing in the world, you know, after 
sea-sickness. I'm really concerned to see you 
looking so ill, my poor fellow," he added, with 
the half-pitying, half-chaffing tone in his voice 
that it generally pleased him to adopt when he 
was speaking to his cousin. "I hope sea-sick- 
ness alone is the cause of your looking so pale ? 
None of the usual heart-aches, Gerald ? or, at all 
events, nqjihing worse than one of the usual 
ones ? " 

Instead of answering, Gerald poured out about 
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a third of a tumbler of brandy, to which he 
added a very inconsiderable quantity of water, 
anddraakitoffi 

" A cure for heart-ache ! " cried out young 
Mclvor, with his boyish laugh. 

" Sholto, my infant," said Gerald, gravely, 
" never give opinions on the actions of your 
elders. Confine your attention to whip-top, loo, 
and the things you really understand; and in 
everything else look at us and learn." 

Sholto took the remark, as he took everything 
that occurred in the world around him, with 
wide-open eyes, a loud laugh, and a total want 
of imderstanding. Robert Dennison went back 
silently to his place. "If any one cares to go 
on, that is to say," he observed, glancing round 
the table as he re-seated himself. '^As the 
game is broken up there is not much use, per- 
haps, in beginning it again. Gerald, you prefer 
conviviality to cards, I know. Shall we give up 
loo for this evening ? I am quite ready, if the 
rest are ; and you shall sing us the ' Wine-Cup * 
to cheer our fainting spirits for the night." 

"When the wine-cup is sparkling before us," 
was the after-dinner song, for which Gerald was 
famous among his friends (as I write I hear his 
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sweet voice lending itself to that brightest of all 
Moore's melodies ! I see his fair boyish face 
flushing as it used to flush when he sang !) : 
and every man present seconded in earnest the 
proposal that Mr. Dennison, who detested sing- 
ing as much as he detested conviviality, had 
made in banter. 

" Break up your game or not, Robert," Gterald 
answered, quickly; ''but don't ask me to sing. 
I'm not in a mood for conviviality of any sort 
to-night." 

" WeU, if you don't mean to be convivial, I 
don't see why we should break up our game," 
cried Sholto Mclvor, upon whom the first fever 
of loo was at its height : and some one else 
echoing the opinion, Mr. Dennison, very indiffe- 
rently it seemed, took up the cards. 

" I forget whose deal it was, and everything," 
he remarked. "Some one had just been loo'd 
for doing something extraordinarily stupid, I be- 
lieve. Who was it ? " 

After exerting his brain a little, Mr. Dennison 
could be brought to recollect that it was himself 
who had been loo'd for this extraordinary stu- 
pidity ; also that it was now his deal ; and then 
the game went on — Gerald Durant sitting silently 
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smoking in a position from whence^ as I have 
said, he could see Sholto Mclvor^s hand and 
form his own conclusions as to the style of game 
that yoimg gentleman played. 

After two or three deals, he saw, as he had 
expected to see, that Sholto played like a baby 
— ^the more utterly recklessly, the more he lost ; 
also that his money, with some occasional devia- 
tions, was steadily flowing into Robert Denni- 
son's hands. And Gerald's blood rose at the 
sight ! 

" Not Sholto Mclvor," he had said to Denni- 
son when the finding of a man to fill his place 
had been discussed between them at Morteville ; 
" any one but Sholto." And although Dennison 
had answered, carelessly, that he had no taste 
for Sholto, " or for any children," an uneasy fore- 
boding that poor Sholto would, in the end, be 
asked, had haunted him ever since, and was the 
cause, mainly, of his being in his cousin's cham- 
bers now. 

Any one but Sholto ! 

Breaking Quixotic lances on behalf of people 
unable to defend themselves was, ordinarily, not 
at all one of Gerald Durant's foibles. If young 
persons, in general, chose to ruin themselves 
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through cards, or any other short and pleasant 
process, why they were doing very much as he 
had done ; and, considering what a bore life is on 
the whole, who should say they were not gainers 
by getting a year or so of real amusement before 
they came to grief? But as regarded Sholto, his 
usual easy philosophy shifted singularly. In- 
capable though Gerald Durant was of very ex- 
alted or passionate love, he was capable, on rare 
occasion, of very true and very strong friendship : 
a feeUng more common, perhaps, than love among 
all men of his class. When he left Eton, Fergus 
Mclvor, Sholto's elder brother, left it with him. 
They got their commissions in the Guards in the 
same week, started their new bright life as 
emancipated schoolboys — ^fledgling Guardsmen — 
together, and loved each other unlike the way 
most brothers love. 

The taint of gambling ran through every mem- 
ber of the Mclvor family. In Fergus the here- 
ditary latent germ developed itself into active 
disease. At the end of four years, he had run 
through every shilling of his patrimony, and had 
put his hand to bills for some thousands which he 
knew right well it would never be possible for him 
to meet ; was ruined, in short, irretrievably. Then 
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he shot himself. About an hour before his death 
he was with Gerald, and took leave of him, telling 
him he was going abroad. "And take care of 
Sholto," he added, his hand clasped in his friend's ; 
" and, if you can, see that the boy doesn't make 
such a mull of it all as I have." 

Sholto had then newly joined the regiment, and 
from that time till the present, more than a year 
and a half, Gerald had watched him faithfully. The 
lad's fortune was a Hmited one, with no future 
prospect of increase, and, unfortunately, was in 
his own possession now. There was thus every 
likelihood of his running the same course as his 
brother, only perhaps a somewhat shorter one, in- 
asmuch as he possessed a smaller amount of 
money to get rid of. But Gerald was the most 
unwearying, the most vigilant of mentors. Sholto 
was the one sole charge of his life, he was accus- 
tomed to say, and into that charge he threw all 
the weight of energy that would have been frit- 
tered away into nothing if he had fulfilled the 
ordinary duties of a citizen. And, jesting apart, it 
was really no slight responsibility this watching of 
a baby guardsman of twenty-one. With a heart 
as open as his blue eyes, a temper impossible to 
ru£Qie, and a character for truthfulness not always 
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found in very simple people, Sholto was yet one 
of the most difficult human creatures conceivable 
to manage. Whatever his mentor in plain lan- 
guage told him, he would believe and act upon : 
when it was requisite to get him through any 
delicate or complex position, hints, suspicions, 
inuendoes, were as much thrown away upon poor 
Sholto, as a blow from a lady's gloved hand would 
be upon a very boisterous, very stupid Newfound- 
land puppy. 

If Gerald, before he left town, had said to him : 
'' My cousin, Bobert Dennison, is not a safe man 
to play at cards with ; don't go if he asks you," 
Sholto would have obeyed unquestioningly, and 
probably would have imparted his own suspicions 
of Dennison's honour to five or six intimate 
friends the next time he had taken a point more 
of wine than was good for him. What (jerald 
had said was : *' Don't lose your money faster 
than you can help while I am gone, Sholto ; and, 
whatever you do, don't play at loo.. I've seen a 
good deal of it — ^at Dennison's chiefly — and it 
isn't a winning game for youngsters, take my word 
for it" And this warning, being much too deli- 
cately worded to sink into poor Sholto's brain, he 
had accepted the first invitation given him by 
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Mr. Dennison, and was now playing loo in as 
"pleasant" a spirit as any man could possibly 
show under the circumstances. 

And Gerald's blood rose at the sight ! 

Bobert Dennison had made a good thing often 
before out of men to whom he had himself intro- 
duced him, as he had done to Sholto. But those 
for the most part were Philistines, calico young 
men, or usurers' sons, or something of that kind 
— ^the people one meets among the Guards now ; 
and Gerald could never divest his mind of the 
idea that their spoliation to a certain extent was 
rightful. But with Sholto Mclvor it was far 
otherwise. Sholto was the son of a poor Scottish 
widow — the brother of his own dead friend! 
And sitting there, watching the lad's flushed 
face as he pushed one "I.O.U." after another 
across the table to Dennison, Gerald Durant 
resolved within himself that the little game should 
stop. 

He was loth exceedingly to risk a quarrel with 
Dennison — ^the more so at this time, when he be- 
lieved him to be in trouble about that secret mar- 
riage of his ; but he would rather have made 
Dennison his enemy for life, than have quietly 
watched Fergus Mclvor^s brother losing money 
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that he could in no legitimate manner pay. And 
he did it. 

Sholto was seated on his host's left hand, and 
rhe deal was at the present moment again with 
Dennison ; Sholto, consequently, was eldest hand. 
He had lost with little variation during the hour 
or so that Gerald had watched the game ; and a 
quiver of irrepressible excitement was on his lips 
as Dennison finished dealing and looked at him. 
There was a very heavy loo in the pool, an amount 
which, if he won it, would go a good way towards 
pulling him round again, and if he lost it — ^but 
the young simpleton did not ask himself what the 
consequences would be of tha;t. 

" Well, Mclvor, what do you do ? " said Denni- 
son, holding " miss " out carelessly, and with his 
usual half-smile at the comers of his mouth, but 
with no smile in his eyes. "Play, or take 
miss?" 

Now, in using these four words, there is, as 
everybody knows, not the faintest deviation from 
fair dealing; "play, or take miss?" being as 
much a formula at loo, as "cards" or "how 
many?" at ^cart^. But in the tone in which 
Robert Dennison uttered them to this boy there 
was, and Gerald felt there was, a tangible, an in- 
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finite unfaimess. The science of loo more than of 
any other game resides in caution. Only in the 
brightest vein of luck, and scarcely then, would a 
good player take " miss " with four undeclared 
hands against him. And Sholto scarcely knew 
the rules of the game ! And the tone of Denni- 
son's voice conveyed to his weak brain that one of 
these two courses was incumbent upon him : that 
the possible alternative of throwing up his hand 
and risking nothing did not exist ! 

He seized his cards up tremblingly, and Gerald 
pushed his chair an inch or so nearer to see them 
clearly. Ten of trumps ; knave of clubs ; two of 
clubs : not cards to keep if they had been playing 
for halfpence. Sholto's lips quivered more and 
more, as he looked hesitatingly at Dennison's 
face, and he half moved his hand out across the 
table. 

*' Play, or take miss ? " repeated Mr. Dennison, 
suavely. " Now, Mclvor, which is it % " 

" What is it, you mean," remarked Gerald, 
speaking for the first time since he had been 
watching them, and in a slow distinct manner, 
impossible to misconstrue : " ' which ' implies a 
choice between playing or taking miss only. 
Mclvor need do neither." 
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A dead silence followed on the remark; then 
Bobert Dennison spoke in an unruffled voice, and 
with perfect courtesy of manner : 

" What do you do, Mclvor, as my cousin insists 
upon such accurate grammar 1 Do you take miss 
or not?" 

" No," said poor Sholto, throwing up his cards 
desperately, " I don't. I don't play." 

Neither did the next man, nor the next : sud- 
den caution seemed to have grown contagious: 
the last player, Broughton, took " miss," and find- 
ing that it contained king of trumps, and ace, 
queen of spades, felt extremely cheerful for a 
minute, towards Gerald. 

For a minute : then, knowing that the dealer 
was but defending the pool, and flushed by the 
excellence of his hand, he played, as young 
players will, for every trick instead of msuring 
one, and put down his king of trumps. Robert 
Dennison took up his cards and calmly produced 
the ace ; then the two and three of hearts, and 
Mr. Broughton was loo'd to the amount of three 
hundi-ed and seventy odd pounds. 

Up to the present moment, the pleasant temper 
Mr. Dennison loved had prevailed ; but now with 
an oath, Broughton struck his hand down on the 
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table* Such luck, he cried, as his, was never seen 
before ! king of trumps, ace, queen of spades, and 
to be loo'd by such beggarly cards as those ! 

'* If you had played a spade you would have 
made two tricks," remarked Dennison, quietly. 
" You had a magnificent playing hand." 

" Yes," returned the other, " that's all very well 
now you see the cards, but what man living would 
not have played as I did ? You Charteris, you 
Durant," appealing excitedly round the table^ 
" what would you have done ? " 

Thereupon arose a Babel of opinions: every 
man stating what he considered to be right, and 
the majority siding with Broughton as to the 
correctness of his play. 

"And you, Mclvor," said Dennison, turning to 
Sholto. *' What is your opinion about it ? " 

Sholto was sitting silent, his eyes and mouth 
wide open, gazing at the cards upon the table. 
A fresh world had suddenly opened before the 
young man's intelligence. Here, in plain fact, 
was demonstrated to him that which Gerald had 
so often and so vainly striven to prove, namely, 
that luck is not everything at loo; that a man 
with a hand like Broughton's may lose every 
trick by playing the card which four men out 
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of five called it right to play ! I say a fresh 
world had suddenly opened before Sholto's sight ; 
and, under the embarrassing influence of some- 
thing like an idea of his own, utterance, for about 
the sole time in his life, failed him. 

"What do you think, Mclvor?" repeated 
Dennison. " Let us have all your opinions as to 
which is the right play." 

And then the first wise speech Sholto Mclvor 
had ever yet made left his lips. " I don't know 
Dennison. I know nothing at all about it ! " 
winding up after a minute of profound thought, 
" but I see there's a great deal more play and — 
and that — ^than I ever knew of before in loo." 

After which he rose from the table, feeling his 
body no doubt exhausted by this unwonted pres- 
sure of intellect, and going to the sideboard 
helped himself to brandy and soda and a fresh 
cigar. 

"And your deal," cried Dennison, cheerfully. 
"When you're ready; we're waiting for you, 
Mclvor." 

"No, thanks," said Sholto, "I'v^ done; I've 
lost as much as is good for me. I shan't play 
any more — that is to say — " but here he looked 
at Gerald's face, and reading approbation of his 
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words, grew bolder again. " I'm on duty to-mor- 
row, you see, Dennison, and it's late already. I 
must ask you to excuse me this time ; and — ^IVe 
lost as much as is good for me." 

"As you like, as you like," said Dennison, in- 
differently ; " don't play a minute longer than you 
choose. Our game does not break up, of 
course ? " addressing the other men. " Four is as 
good a number as five any day." 

Broughton was sitting, his face as white as a 
sheet, thinking of what he had lost. He was 
quite a young fellow, hardly older than Mclvor, a 
clerk in the Treasury, with a salary of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, and an allowance of 
about as much more from his father, an old general 
officer, Uving at Exeter with five unmarried 
daughters, and with neither means nor inclination 
to help his sons out of their gambling debts. 

" If you'll excuse me, Dennison, I believe I 
ought to follow Mclvor's example. As it is," he 
leaned across and whispered into Dennison's ear, 
" I must ask you to take a bill. That last loo was 
a heavy one, |uid just at present '* 

" To be sure, to be sure, my dear fellow," inter- 
rupted Dennison ; " you need not speak of it. 
Manage it just as it suits you best. But of 
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course we do not leave off playing," he added, 
aloud. '^ Nothing I dislike so much as leaving off 
a winner in my own house, and the luck never 
goes long in one direction at loo." 

The two men who had as yet neither won nor 
lost to any great extent were ready to go on ; and 
young Broughton, desperately recollecting that he 
had no more means of paying three hundred 
pounds than seven, and that the present, at all 
events, was the worst possible time for him to 
leave off, said : " Yes, let the game go on." And 
so it was decided. 

"And we may as well be off, Sholto," said 
Oerald, " if you have decided to go. The same 
cab can take us both to Clarges Street." 

" Like two good little boys, told to be back in 
proper time," added Dennison, looking into 
Gerald's face for the first time since that interrup- 
tion of his with regard to grammar. " How de- 
lightful it is, Gerald, to see you in your new 
character of Mentor ! The moral and mental 
guide of youth ; it suits you so exactly ! " 

There was a marked emphasis on the word 
^* mental," but Gerald kept his temper admirably. 

"A case of the blind leading the blind, cer- 
tainly," he answered ; " but 'tis the way of human 
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nature. There was a time when you tried to put 
me through moral training once, Robert." 

"Long ago, I am sure!" retorted Dennison. 
"Tours are all very safe kind of sins, Gerald. 
Not sins to alarm the most scrupulous cousin or 
maiden aunt living ! " 

" They are not the errors of burning my fingers 
with things I know nothing about," said Gerald, 
calmly. " That is the indiscretion from which I 
try to keep Sholto, poor infant ! when I can." 

Every man at once exchanged a half-look with 
his neighbour, and Robert Dennison saw it, and 
the evil red glow came into his dark eyes. 

" Burning your fingers, eh, Gerald ! Well, that's 
a figure of speech, you see, and I am too com- 
mon-place to follow you high-flown, sentimental 
people. If you had said getting your coat torn to 
pieces, and running about, minus a hat, at mid- 
night, I might have understood you better." 

The altercation had now taken a practical turn, 
which placed it within the grasp of Sholto Mclvor s 
intellect. 

"Tour coat torn, Burant? By George, so it 
is!" he exclaimed; "and your hat gone, eh? or 
did you leave it outside ? " 

" No," answered Gerald, quietly still ; " I came 
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liere without it. I lost my hat on London Bridge, 
where I also had my coj^t torn in a row. Does 
.any man want to ask me any more questions ?" 

"Well," said Dennison, with a sneer, "it would 
be too much, I suppose, to inquire who your com- 
j)anion was while these remarkable events trans- 
pired ? " 

Gerald remained silent, but his temper was 
rising fast, and he looked steadily, and with a sin- 
gularly set expression, into his cousin's face. 

" Not Miss — ^Miss — what was it ? " went on 
Dennison. "The little red-headed woman you 
and your friend Waters were running about 
^ter at Morteville ? Wilton — Willis — what 
was it?'' , 

Qerald Durant had taken a cigar from his case 
while Dennison was speaking ; he bit the end off 
with mathematical exactness, and lighted it ; took 
two or three calmly critical inhalations as if to 
test the flavour, then he spoke. For a minute 
the angry blood had dyed his fair face scarlet : he 
waB pale now. and his words came from him slow 
and distinct, as the manner of some men is when 
they are under the influence of passion. 

"I don't think you know any ladies of my 
acquaintance well enough to be familiar with their 
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names, Robert, SO no wonder you are rather in- 
accnrate at times. What friend of yours — a lady, 
too — do you suppose I saw, or fancied I saw, upon 
London Bridge to-night T" 

"Oh, I — I have nothing to do with ladies," ex- 
claimed Dennisouj shuffling about the cards, and 
for an instant horribly disconcerted by this un- 
expected blow. " IVe nothing to do with running 
after young ladies. I leave that to men like you 
— iand Waters ! " 

"Well, the face I saw was a Staffordshire face,"^ 
said Greiuld. " A Staffordshire face (very wan and 
white now) that you and I knew well, or one so 
like it as to be its ghost, crouching away from 
men's eyes in a recess on London Bridge. Of 
course it couldn't be the one we knew, Robert ; 
it could be nothing but a chance resemblance ; 
but for a moment the sight of that face sickened 
me, I can assure you." 

" A — a Staffordshire face ! " said Robert, keep- 
ing his own with marvellous self-command : but 
the cards dropped from his hands. " I don't know 
what you are talking of" 

"All right," returned Gerald, coldly. " Perhaps 
when you think matters over, you may chance to 
light upon some clue to the enigma. Good- 
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night, Drury ; Qood-nigbt, Cbaxteris — ^BroughtoiL 
Now, Sholto, are you ready ? " 

And, without stopping to shake hands with 
anyone, Gerald Durant walked away out of the 
room, followed by Sholto, who was dimly con- 
scious that he had been the cause of something 
disagreeable, and was vacillating within himself 
as to whether he ought to offer apologies to his 
host or demand them. 

It was the last time but one that Gerald 
Durant ever crossed his cousin's threshold 

Dming all the remainder of that night, from 
the first deal after the departure of Gerald and. 
Sholto until they left off with the bright summer 
morning shining in upon them, the cards went 
steadily against Bobert Dennison. He was not a 
loser on the whole ; twenty or thirty pounds of 
his winnings still remained to him. But twenty 
or thirty pounds, after sitting up all night with 
men like these, was not the kind of sum Mr. Den- 
nison proposed winning : and long after his guests 
were gone, he stood, with folded arms, beside his. 
open window, gazing out into the Temple Gardens,, 
and moodily thinking over all that the last twelve 
hours had brought to him : his wife's visit ; 
Gerald's inopportune return and altered manner ; 
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young Sholto Mclvor's abrupt departure ; his own 
failing luck. 

He liad not a grain of superstition in his 
nature. No belief did he hold save in himself: 
his own quick brain, his own strong ann. Life to 
him was like loo; a game to be turned aside, 
certainly, by the temporary accumulation of acci- 
dents men call luck, but in which perseverance 
and ability must, in the long run, win perforce. 
So now, no foreboding of the spirit, no sinking 
of the heart, overcame him. He simply thought, 
Sholto Mclvor — ^he dismissed the least important 
subject first — was lost : but other Sholto Mclvors 
might easily be found. Gerald, he could see, 
would never be present at another card party in 
his house. Well, Gerald, in his time, had bled 
pretty freely, and had introduced him to a great ' 
many good things in Guardsmen, and the like. 
You can expect no mine to last for ever : Gerald, 
as regarded cards, had been worked well Now 
came the thought of Maggie, and of those words 
of his cousin's that fitted in with such dread 
significance concerning her. Robert Dennison 
thought of her as he saw her last night: the 
marble lips laid down to press his pillow ; the cold 
hands clinging round his neck ; the good-bye of 
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the clammy lips; the half-threats that sh^ was 
going where she would trouble him no more! 
All these he accurately remembered : and then, 
in weird juxtaposition, Gerald Durant's words 
sounded in his ears. A wan woman's face— a 
Staffordshire face they both knew well, crouch- 
ing in one of the recesses of London Bridge. 
They had been intended, possibly, as an idle 
taunt: might they not, in reality, prove to be 
the first whisper of an awful truth? — ^the first 
news of a burthen taken away fi'om him? — 
darkly, horribly taken away : but taken! 

Every appliance of bachelor comfort was to be 
found in Robert Dennisons rooms: an admi- 
rable apparatus for making coffee among them 
of course. It stood ready on the sideboard now : 
the coffee and water measured ready for the one 
inordinately-strong cup that it was Mr. Dennison's 
habit to take at hours like these. 

He was a man who habitually, and on prin- 
ciple, did with little sleep — ^the spending of 
needless hours in inanition seeming a stupidity 
to him ; and, after sitting up at cards all night, 
was accustomed to take a cup of strong coffee, 
then get out his books and papers and work, 
instead of going to bed, when daylight came. 
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He was not fit for work on this particular 
morning; but he was less fit still for sleep. 'So 
he made his coffee^ took out his narghili and 
tobacco — more excellent even than he gave his 
friends — and exchanged his evening attire for a 
dressing-gown and slippers. Then he drew his 
most luxurious arm-chair beside the window ; put 
his feet up on another; and with the fragrant 
coffee and his tobacco-pouch on the table by his 
side, set himself to think again. 

The morning sun shone in upon him thus: 
shone red on his pale, keen, untired face ; on his 
white, ringed hand, as it rested on his cashmere 
dressing-gown ; on his embroidered velvet slippers 
(Maggie's work) ; on the dihria of cards and ex- 
pensive wines still standing on the table. Shone 
red, too, on the river — afresh and transparent as 
even the London Thames can look in the light of 
an August morning like this. 

It was low tide now ; and numbers of men and 
boys — dredger-men, rat-catchers, sewer-gropers, 
and the like human creatures that extract a 
living, God knows how! out of the mud and 
refuse of the river — were already at their work, 
Robert Dennison noticed. He watched them and 
thought of what their work was: thought how 
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iseqieta of shame, said bux^ and despair must come 
.to light oc<rasioiially in these early sommei^mcKn- 
ings I How, at this very hour, the red sua^might 
b^ resting on some ghastly burden of tke river 
— ^here, close at hand among the London/ ship- 
ping, or far away among the silent marshes; 
in the pleasant freshness of the country, with 
the birds singing, and the sedges waving on 
the banks. 

Mr. Dennison did not philosophise ; he did not 
sentimentalise; neither did he regret or feel 
afraid in aught. He thought as a lawyer thinks 
over the bare facts that were in his possession; 
and the few speculations he entered upon were 
wholly practical ones. If anything had hap- 
pened (I write with more circumlocution than he 
thought) it would most likely be made known 
first in the evening papers. And they were pub- 
lished at four — more than ten hours, that is to 
say, from the present time. 

He was not sentimental ; he was not cowardly ; 
and as to conscience — ^well, conscience he viewed 
in the light of a custom or superstition, which, 
varying in detail among different nations, is 
mainly of use in si;bordinating weak men to 
strong ones. 
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But in spite of this^ in spite of all his callous>- 
ness and all his scepticism^ Robert Dennison 
shuddered as he pictured to himself how this, 
intervening time, the eternity of these next ten 
hours, woidd pass ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

AMONQ THE PHILISTINEa 

As soon as the train was fairly in motion, and 
Gerald Durant irrevocably parted from her, Miss 
Lovell burst into tears. No woman looks beau- 
tiful when she cries, but Archie's face was so soft 
and dimpled and childish, that she did not look 
very ugly, even with a red nose ; and the two old 
maiden ladies, who were sitting at the other end 
of the carriage, regarded her kindly in her 
grief, and made up their minds that she was 
a schoolgirl, weeping innocently at parting from 
her brother after the holidays. What would 
they have felt — ^how would they have looked — 
could they have known the atrocious truth ? 
What anathemas would not their hearts have 
fulminated, could they have guessed that this 
fair-seeming, baby-faced young person had been 
running away from home, and that the man to 
whose hand she clung so tenderly at parting was 
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a stranger ? Happily, we none of us walk through 
the world with the story of our iniquities written 
upon our foreheads. Archie cried and rubbed her 
eyes till they were scarlet ; then choked back her 
tears; then found that they would burst forth 
again, with a sob instead of silently ; and the two 
old ladies looked at her with ever-increasing pity, 
and even exchanged speculations as to whether or 
not the girl was too old to have peppermint 
lozenges offered as an alleviation of her sorrow. 

As long as they were surrounded by dingy 
London suburbs, Archie's eyes continued blind ; 
but by the time the train reached Croydon, she 
began to feel better ; and then, remembering that 
there was no use in crying any longer, she wiped 
away the last tears resolutely from her eyes, and 
leaned her flushed face out in the fresh, cool 
country air. It was a brilliant night ; one of those 
rare nights which, four or five times a year, bathe 
our English harvest-fields in light as lustrous as 
ever quivers upon the shores of the Adriatic. The 
air was so transparent that every object, for miles 
and miles around, could be seen distinctly in the 
ebon and silver pencilling of moonlight : the 
sky was as wonderful a blue as Archie had ever 
seen in Italy. Italy ! the country about Groydoni 
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in no wise, save in its flatness, resembles the Cam- 
pagna ; but just at that moment— evoked by I 
know not what subtle train of associations — ^Bome, 
and the Boman days of long ago, flashed suddenly 
before the giii's vision. She was a little child 
again, walking home from the Protestant burial- 
ground, her hand in her father's, through the 
ghostly Boman streets at night — often stopping 
as they walked for him to note some new effect of 
light or shade, or to polish aloud some grandilo- 
quent lay of ancient Bome — never destined, alas, 
to eclipse Macaulay's ! Then, even as she strove 
to recall its details more clearly, this picture faded 
and changed into another : of a summer night in 
Genoa, and she was in the garden of the Acqua 
Sola, looking across the sleeping city to where one 
glorious planet cast a broad white track upon the 
tideless waters of the bay. This time it was not 
her father's hand she held. Her father was sit- 
ting apart from her, not speaking ; she and Bet- 
tina and a third person, an Englishman, were 
together. Then she grew sleepy, she remembered, 
in the warm lemon-scented air; and her head 
sank down upon the Englishman's shoulder, and 
when she opened her eyes again, she found herself 
in his strong arms, being bome slowly along, in a 
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delicious half-dream, through starlit thickets of 
oleander and vine to the villa Andreo, outside the 
city walls, where her father lived. The villa 
Andreo — as clear as if she had left it yesterday, 
the familiar old place, half palace, half farmhouse, 
seemed to rise before her in the moonlight. The 
mildewed inlaid stairs, the echoing rooms, where 
firewood was piled against the frescoed walls, and 
Indian com was laid out to diy on marble floors, 
the broken fountain, the garden choked with 
weeds and red with roses, where she and Tino 
played ! Vividly, with a mysterious sense of its 
being bound up with something she had done or 
seen to-day, Archie recalled it all : then, with a 
start, and a quick glance at her companions to see 
if they were watching her face, her thoughts came 
suddenly back to the present, and all the adven- 
tures — adventures with no delightful gloss of 
excitement on them now — ^that lay before her. 
The crossing alone at night; the landing at 
Morteville; the chance of being seen by early 
loiterers on the pier ; the return home ; last, but 
by no means least, the suspicions and inquiries 
that, as a natural consequence, must follow when 
the dilapidated condition of Mrs. Lovell's best 
parasol should be discovered. She never for one 
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moment meant to hide from her father and Bet- 
tina the history of her journey; but to confess 
that she had, of malice aforethought, taken the 
French grey parasol — the lovely gift of Madame 
Bonnechose — ^with her, was, she felt, virtue super- 
human, virtue beyond her strength. To have run 
away to London with Mr. Durant seemed light 
compared with such guilt ! and through many a 
long mile of her moonlit journey, Miss Lovelies 
face was set and overcast as she pondered over 
the possibility of cleaning silk with eav, de berv- 
zine; of wrapping up the silver papers, fold by 
fold, as Bettina wrapped them ; finally, of bearing 
with cold unmoved face the horrible esclandre 
that must one day descend upon the household 
when this, her secret sin, should be dragged to 
light ! 

Her knowledge of the world may be more 
justly estimated by thinking of her thus, perhaps, 
than by any long description of her ignorance. 
Pondering over the soiled parasol when all 
the best part of her life, her childhood, her 
girlhood, her crown of fresh and pure repute, 
had been tarnished — put away from her for 
ever by the mad escapade of the last ten hours ! 

The train stopped at Ashford for five minutes, 
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and several of the passengers, with the usual 
restlessness of Englishmen, got out and paced up 
and down the platform. Ai*chie put her head 
through the window — all traces of tears passed 
away — ^to look about her ; and was much struck 
by the tempting aspect of the fruit on a refresh- 
ment stall nearly opposite her carriage. Great 
ripe plums — and she adored plums — apricots> 
rosy and golden, and other minor temptations. 
Would there be time before the train started for 
her to buy some ? She put the question to her 
fellow passengers and they answered yes ; where- 
upon Miss Lovell got the door opened by the 
guard and ran across to make her purchases. A 
dozen plums? yes, for she must give some to 
the old ladies : and cherries ? yes : and six apri- 
cots ? and how much to pay ? — ^gathering the fruit 
in her 8carf> and already biting deep with her 
little white teeth into an apricot — how much to 
pay ? 

" Twelve plums, two shillings ; six apricots, one 
shilling and sixpence ; cherries, sixpence — ^four 
shillings altogether." 

Four shillings : five francs : for about as much 
fruit as she could have bought in Morteville for 
twenty sous! Archie's face turned burning hot 
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with shame. ''I have bought more than. I can 
pay for," she cried aloud, in Italian — ^a sure index, 
always, to the intensity of her emotions — ^and 
pulled out her poor little purse nervously. The 
coins it contained were two francs and a half ; for 
Gerald had bought her through ticket to Morte- 
viUe, and she had steadfastly refused to borrow 
more of him. These she tendered; and these 
the refreshment woman, after scornfully sub- 
jecting them to the light, returned. She never 
took foreign money of any kind. 

" Now, gentlemen, take your places ! " cried 
the guard's voice at this moment ; and Archie's 
agony of mind reached its culminating point. 
She had four shillings' worth of fruit in her scarf, 
and had eaten one apricot, she had no available 
money, a stem EngUsh woman looking impla- 
cably impertinent in her face, and the train was 
just about to start without her. Her heart had 
not beat with pain so intense at the moment 
when she had found herself going away from 
Morteville with Gerald. She had a companion, 
a protector, with her then. She stood alone at 
midnight, a miserable detected impostor in a 
foreign country, and among hard foreign faces, 
now. 
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" Take your places, gentlemen," reiterated the 
guard's voice impatiently. 

Archie turned her face round in despair, and 
the man in the grey overcoat — the man who had 
brushed by her as she stood with Gerald outside 
the station in London — was at her side. 

" The lady has no English money," he said, quite 
quietly, and as if it was the most natural com- 
monplace thing that he should interfere. " How 
much do you want ? four shillings." And in a 
minute, before Archie could think sufficiently to 
say yes or no, the money was paid ; and then, 
half through the agency of the guard, half through 
that of the man who had befriended her, she 
found herself in her place, the train once more 
in motion, and the two old ladies, her fellow pas- 
sengers, staring stonily at her and at the four 
shillings' worth of fruit that she was holding in 
her scarf 

She offered them each an apricot, the most 
odorous and ripe she could select, but they de- 
clined with pinched shakes of the head, with acid 
pursed-up lips. They had watched the whole 
scene at the refreshment stall; and had formed 
dark conclusions primarily from the young woman's 
want of money (that safest ground whereupon 
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human beings may always found their belief in 
each other's worth); and secondly^ fi'om her al- 
lowing a stranger of the opposite sex to pay for 
her. Were they to condone such impropriety by 
partaking of these fruits ? 

A blank sensation fell on the child's heart at 
their rejection of her. " The people in England 
are Philistines, all of them," she thought bitterly. 
''First, all those men who stared at me in the 
London station, and now these cruel-eyed women 
refusing my fruit because I have not been intro- 
duced to them, or some such rubbish. I hate 
England — except when I am with Gerald! I 
hate all the people who live in it. Oh, the hap- 
piness of being in the Morteville steamer, and 
knowing that I'm going back to papa, and that 
I have done with England and the English for 
ever ! " 

And then, though she was in reality all but 
ciying. Miss Lovell began to sing aloud : French 
songs, Italian songs, anything that came into her 
head ; and she ate more fi-uit than was good 
for her, throwing the stones away with reckless 
rapidity through the window : then she put her 
feet up on the opposite seat, leaned back her 
head and looked at her fellow travellers with 

VOL. II. o 
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something of the exj^ession she had been wont 
to assume towards Mesdames CBonriLe and 
Maloney at home. 

The instincts of Bohemianism were deep-rooted, 
ahnost like religious convictions, in Archie's heart. 
Ever since she could think at all she had had 
a vague sense that respectability, Philistines, 
" grocers," and her father, were on opposite sides ; 
consequently, that it was for her to do battle with 
respectability. Chemists tell us that between the 
basest substances and the most refined odours 
exist relationships near and subtle almost beyond 
their powers of analyzation. With slight trans- 
mutation the vile-smeUing potato-spirit becomes 
possessed of delicious pine-apple fragrance; the 
horrible oil of gas tar is changed into the delicious 
'' Essence de Mirbane." Is it only so in the 
material world that we can gi'ossly test ? Are not 
the moral, like the physical forces, so finely, so 
mysteriously poised, that circumstances alone, can 
decide whether their affinity be for things good or 
evil,, for pestilence and death, or for exquisite 
aroma and freshness ? It was so at all events in 
Archie's case at this immature period of her life. 
Side by side with the genn of everything best 
and noblest — ^with hatred of shams, love of free- 
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dom> courage to uphold the principles or person 
she loved against the world-— were the germs of 
obstinate rebellion^ the possibility of utter alien- 
ation fix)m rights in the poor little girl's heart 

" Capable of anything^ in short ! " the two old 
ladies whispered to each other^ as a final verdict 
upon her when the train was slackening speed 
outside Folkestone ; and they were not far from 
the* truth. Archie Lovell was capable of any* 
thing : if she had possessed a cigarette would a;t 
that moment have smoked it under their noses, 
regardless of them, and of the guards and of the 
railway regulations alike. Capable of anything! 
It was for the future to decide what direction the 
good and the evil of her nature should take. As 
she sat now, with flushed face and careless atti* 
tude, and defiant parted hps, showing her white 
teeth as she sang, I believe a great many persons 
of her own sex would have joined with the 
two old female Philistines in labelling her 
" Dangerous." 

The crimson sunrise shone upon the amphi- 
theatre of hills around MortevUle when the mail 
packet arrived there, and early as it was the 
whole French population of the place seemed 
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already astir; bouquet sellers^ shrimp sellers^, 
water carriers, and not a few of the great Parisiaji 
ladies^ going down in wonderful amphibious cos- 
tumes to bathe. Miss Lovell cared for none of 
these people. What she mortally feared was 
being seen by any of her own countrywomen on 
her road home. The story of her flight must, she 
thought, be written — so plainly that an English- 
woman who ran might read it — ^upon her tumbled 
white dress, her grand parasol at this unearthly 
hour of the morning, her dishevelled hair, her 
wearied, travel-worn face 1 No English person^ 
however, did she meet save Captain Waters, 
thirty or forty yards away from the end of the 
pier, and quite too far off, she fervently hoped, to 
have noticed her among the other passengers 
landing from the mail boat. Waters touched his 
hat as usual when they passed, giving her dress 
and herself no more apparent attention than if 
she had been walking with her father at noonday, 
and with a lightened heart, her first terrible fear 
of being seen over, Miss Lovell ran lightly on 
towards the Kue d'Artois. The porte-cochire of 
the house was already open, the portress not 
to be seen, the shutters of old Mrs. Maloney's 
lodgings opposite were closed : everything was in 
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hex favour. With a quick and noiseless hand 
Archie unlocked and reclosed the outer door of 
their apartment^ and in another minute, after 
stealing breathless and on tip-toe along the silent 
corridor, found herself once more safe in the little 
salon : her secret^ thus far at all events, still in 
her own keeping. 

The chair was standing where she had left it 
when she fastened the rose into her waist-belt 
yesterday; and mechanically Archie crossed the 
room and took her place before the glass. When 
she saw her own disordered image looking at her, 
a. shocked, ashamed feeling made the blood rush 
up into her face. She felt as though months, 
years, rather than hours, must have passed by 
since she stood there last ; smiling and neat and 
fresh, and saying to herself what a pretty girl she 
was! She was no longer neat and fresh. Her 
face was tired and jaded, her hat was battered, 
her muslin scarf and dress bore the unmistak- 
able crush and soil of steamers and London smoke 
imd London pavement& Was the freshness gone 
from more than scarf and dress ? Had that wild 
escapade, those long hours alone with Gerald 
Durant, taken the first ineffable bloom away frt)m 
.a heart that was a child's yesterday ? Archie did 
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Trot- ask herself (no really innocent people ever 
enter upon speculations as to their own inno- 
cence) ; but she did wonder whether it would be 
possible for her to look so changed and old and 
for all ^e world not to find out her secret from 
her face ? For Bettina and her father she cared 
little : the bare thought that Jeanneton, or the 
milkwoman, or the porter's wife, might suspect 
her of aught amiss, made her blood run hot and 
cold by turns : and recollecting that it was now 
broad day, and time for all the household to be 
astir, she ran to her own room to change her 
dress, and bathe some colour back to her tired 
face. 

The porter's wife was the first person whom she 
saw. Madame Brun, a fat good-humoured old 
woman of fifty, the typical French portress, rang 
the bell of the rez de chauss^e between seven and 
eight, and was quickly answered by made- 
moiselle in person ; mademoiselle in her neat 
morning frock as usual, her face fresh arid smiling, 
her wet hair hanging round her shoulders, a paint- 
brush and palette — ^Archie's first hypocrisy — ^in 
her hand ; and immediately, with the unfailing 
readiness of her class and nation, Madame Brun 
took all further trouble in story-telling off 
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Archie's hands. She had taken in mademoiselle's 
milk herself : was mademoiselle to be roused from 
her bed at six because Jeanneton, lazy good-for- 
nothing, chose to go holiday-making and leaving 
the poor little mademoiselle alone? She, Madame 
Brun, would have come in and oflFered her services 
yesterday, but just after she heard mademoiselle 
return in the afternoon — six o'clock it was, for she 
happened to remark the town clock strike at the 
time — some people came to look at the apart- 
ments on the fourth, and after that etcetera, 
etcetera. And when Jeanneton came back it 
was the same scene re-enacted. The women 
knew they had neglected the girl in her parents' 
absence; and in their anxiety to screen them- 
selves screened her. Madame Brun had. heard 
mademoiselle enter the house yesterday at six 
by the town dock ; Jeanneton was delighted to 
find from the state of the larder that mademoiselle 
had eaten well while she was alone. And made- 
moiselle's painting ! Great heavens, how it had 
progressed since yesterday! How mademoiselle 
must have worked ! There was the cock on the 
top of St. Etienne's spire, and two ladies going in 
at the door to the offices, as natural as life. 
And so when Mr. and Mrs. Lovell returned 
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such a Babel of falsehood greeted them before 
they crossed their threshold^ as made Archie's 
part for the present an easy one to play. All 
that mademoiselle had felt, and thought, and 
eaten, and drunk— every unnecessary and circum- 
stantial Msehood that could enter even into the 
heart of a French servant to conceive — did Jean- 
neton unhesitatingly telL How mademoiselle had 
been a little lonely at first, but cheered up towards 
evening, and made an excellent supper (off the 
beautiful cold fillet, madame knew), and how they 
had gone to bed early to make the day seem 
shorter, and this morning mademoiselle rose with 
the sun and had been painting — ^but painting, 
so that monsieur would scarcely recognise her 
picture. All of which Archie, in inward hot 
indignation, had to condone, perforce, by her 
silence. It was t^e first time in her life that 
she had told her father a falsehood ; and coming 
from Jeanneton's lips the falsehood seemed to 
lower her more in her own sight than it would 
have done had she told it boldly herself. She 
was too thoroughly honest, poor little sturdy 
Bohemian, to employ moral casuistry of any kind 
on behalf of her own conscience. A falsehood 
was a falsehood, and to act one was to tell one. 
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Had she not spoken well when she told Gerald 
Durant that she was only half-civilized as yet ? 

On ordinary occasions, even after an absence of 
a day, Mr. Lovell, the moment he returned, would 
bear his daughter off to his painting-room, and 
spend an hour at least in looking at her face, and 
listening greedily to all her little chatter con- 
cerning what had happened in his absence. And 
had he done so now, Archie's secret would infal- 
libly have been told. But Mr. Lovell had made 
unusually laige and valuable purchases at the 
Amiens sale, and his bric-a-brac, the most fragile 
of all merchandize, was being now brought up by 
porters from the Morteville station. With a 
newly-acquired honheur du jour of Madame de 
Pompadour and a veritable Boule clock in perilous 
transition, even Archie, after his first kiss from 
her, was forgotten ; and Bettina of course was far 
too eager to nish off to the kitchen and the larder 
on the scent of Jeanneton's possible knaveries, to 
bestow attention on Archie's heavy eyes and pale 
face. And so the first opportunity for confession 
passed by. 

"The borihewr du jour cost me six hundred 
francs, and will sell for three thousand," cried Mr. 
Lovell, with kindling eyes. "If I could meet 
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with bargains like this every day, child, our 
fortune would be made." 

"Tea is six francs a pound, Archie, and you 
and Jeanneton have drunk a quarter of a pound 
since yesterday," said Bettina, putting her head 
in at the door; "I made a little mark on the 
caddy, to be sure. A franc and a half a day is 
ten francs and a half a week ; forty-two francs a 
month — ^forty-two francs a month for tea alone I 
So much for your housekeeping, Archie." 

Poor Archie after this stole away to her own 
bedroom, and there, seated at her window and 
gazing out into the street, she passed two or 
three of the first really desolate hours she had 
ever known. No one came to interrupt her : her 
father, without his coat, and covered all over with 
fragments of bass and straw like a gigantic Guy 
Fawkes, stood unswathing his cabinets and his 
clocks, tenderly as a nurse would unswathe a 
baby, in the courtyard ; while Bettina was in the 
full fury of incoherent Anglo-Gallic battles with 
Jeanneton — ^who, to keep up the fable of made- 
moiselle's excellent appetite, and not unmindful 
of "son Pierre," had privately secreted goodly 
portions of all the eatables in the house. 

" Old cabinets, and Madame de Pompadour^ 
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Jeanneton's sins, and my bad housekeeping!" 
said Archie, bitterly to herself. " These are the 
subjects of real vital importance in our house- 
hold. Such a little affair as my having run away 
to London and back, is nothing compared to them. 
Why, even the horrible man in grey took more 
interest in my concerns than they do." 

She rose and leant her face out through the 
window just as she was giving utterance aloud to 
this small piece of childish injustice, and as she 
did so a sight met her which made the words die 
on her lips — the blood rush with suffocating 
oppression to her heart. There, exactly opposite 
her window, and looking up over the door, evi- 
dently to find out the number of their house, 
stood the man himself! the well-known grey 
overcoat hanging upon his arm, his face, every 
line of which was impressed with distinctness 
upon her memory, upturned, so that Miss LoveU 
could see it plainly. 

She drew back in an instant, and sank with 
trembling limbs upon a chair. This man had 
tracked her then, and had come to denounce her 
to her father. The story was to be told, softened 
by no explanation of hers, but by the cruel un- 
sympathizing lips of a stranger; of a man who 
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had watched her alone with Gerald Durant in 
London, who had seen her fill her scarf with fruit 
that she had no money to pay for on her journey 
home ! No sense of the improbability of a stranger 
taking such extraordinary interest in her or in her 
misdeeds struck her. A boy who has been robbing 
a cherry-orchard believes that every ploughman, 
every urchin he meets, must be on the road to 
denounce him to the farmer, and Archie had a 
similar overwhelming consciousness of her guilt 
and impending detection. She started back from 
the window, sank down trembling in her chair, 
and then, with bloodless cheeks and beating heart 
awaited her doom : heard the porter's bell ring ; 
heard Jeanneton's shrill tones in parlance with a 
stranger — ^a moment later heard the sound of a 
man's deep voice alternating with Bettina's and 
with her father's in the salon. The cold damps 
gathered thick on the poor little thing's forehead ; 
her clasped hands turned to ice as they lay heavily 
on her lap. It seemed to her as though she lived 
through all her life anew during the agony of the 
next ten minutes. It was no new thing this wait- 
ing to be summoned into the presence of her 
awful enemy : it had happened all before, not 
once, but a score of times. A score ? Was there 
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any moment of her whole past life which had not 
been coloured with a ghastly prophetic on-coming 
of her present pain? In ten minutes the door 
of the salon opened^ and the dead cahnness of 
despair fell upon the girl's heart. She knew that 
her hour had come. A minute later^ and Bettina 
entered the room, a strange flush on her faded 
face, her cap awry, a light that was not that of 
anger in her eyes. 

" Archie, Archie, child," she cried, stammering 
with excitement, and never noticing the whiteness 
of her step-daughter's face. " It has come at last." 

"What has come ?" said Archie, rising bravely 
to meet her fate, and never doubting that " it " 
must be the news of her own guilt. " Tell me at 
once, please. I can bear it" 

" We have got a living at last — ^he was seventy- 
seven years of age, and read without spectacles 
till a fortnight ago, and your grandfather — time, I 
am sure — ^has awakened at length to his duty and 
given it us. Oh, Archie," melting into tears, " to 
think of his coming here at once to tell us ! met 
Lord Lovell by accident in Piccadilly, and only 
back &om India three days I and he says the 
rectory at Hatton isn't more than a mile from his 
own house." 
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*■ Who is he, and what is Hatton, Bettina? and 
has grandpapa or the man without spectacles come 
to tell us?" 

"Hatton is .your father's livings Archie; and 
heaven knows this is no time for levity ! Four 
hundred a year, without the glebe, and Major 
Seton himself has come to tell us. He's going to 
leave the army, and we shall be near neighbours, 
and '' 

*^ Major Seton ! " In a second the past was all 
unlocked before Archie's sight — ^the clue given to 
her imperfect recollections of the stranger's face in 
London-^to the confused dreams of Italy that had 
haunted her upon her moonlit joum^. " Ralph, 
dear Ralph ! " 

Without waiting to hear another word, she 
rushed past Bettina out of the room; and a 
minute later her enemy, her denouncer, the mys- 
terious man in grey himself^ bad seized her 
vehemently in his anns, and was covering her face 
with kisses. 



CHAPTER V. 

OLD LOVE AND NEW ! 

" Ahem ! She is not a little girl now, Major 
Seton>'' remarked Bettina, who had followed- in 
time to watch tilie meeting, and who, even in the 
first blissful intoxication of being a -rector's wife, 
could remember the proprieties. ''Archie is 
seventeen, a grown-up girl, and has been intro-. 
duced into society already." An hour ago Bettina 
would have said ''introduced at a Morteville ball," 
but with returning position had awakened the old 
instinctive euphemisms of the world. 

" Seventeen — ^is it possible ? " said the stranger. 
*' Why, it seems only yesterday since she was a 
little girl — a little girl I could carry very conve- 
niently in my arms about the gaxxien at Genoa." 

"But I am not a little girl now," med Miss 
Lovell, hot and scarlet still after Major Seton's 
greeting of her. " I was seventeen the twelfth of 
last October." 
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" But very unlike a qualified, grown-up young 
lady still/' Mr. Lovell remarked, drawing the girl 
to his aide, and giving her a look which plainly 
told how much better than any qualified young 
lady he thought her. "Archie has had strange 
companionship at times, and I am a&aid will not 
be very much like a rector's daughter for awhile. 
Imagine, Ralph, the child has never been in Eng- 
land yet." ' 

" Indeed !" Major Seton stroked down his 
moustache thoughtfully at this information, and 
gave a side-long inquiring look at Archie's face. 
The blue eyes met his unflinchingly ; the girlish 
figure stood up bravely, though every nerve was 
trembling with excitement, at Mr. Lovell's side. 

" He says nothing ! " she thought at last, draw- 
ing a freer breath as Major Seton, to her intense 
surprise and relief, remained silent. " Is he shy^ 
or stupid, or is it possible that he doesn't remem- 
ber me ? Perhaps he is as foolish about me as 
ever — ^poor dear old Ralph ! and if he is, I can 
soon make him believe anything I choose." 

And then she turned away, and artfully quit- 
ting the subject of her own foreign bringing-up, 
began to heap pretty congratulations upon her 
father: wondering what England would be like. 
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and what his duties would be, and how many 
sermons he would have to wiite a week — ^holding 
her soft cheek against his forehead, and caressing 
the hair back firom his temples just as, years ago, 
she used to caress Ralph himself when she was a 
child playing among the roses in the ruined 
garden at (Jenoa with Major Seton, her adorer, 
her vassal, her slave, at her feet. 

Her slave : ay, he was that, she recollected welL 
Her slave, physicaUy, carrying her in his arms, 
under the broihng sun, or crushing his great 
shoulders under impossible places at iiide-and- 
seek ; her inexorable master, the only one she had 
ever really owned, in matters of conscience. Once, 
when she was about eleven years old, she had told 
a deliberate story, though not a very black one, 
about the breaking of a china cup on which 
Settina set great store ; and Balph, cognizant of the 
sin and of the falsehood alike, had given her his 
mute support throughout ; had even allowed Mrs. 
Lovell to throw the blame upon a certain little 
Tino, Archie's Italian sweetheart for the time 
being. "If you don't like to tell the truth, don't 
tell it," he said to her in secret. " I shall not 
betray you to Bettina, and I will play with you 
just as usual ; only — don't kiss me ; I will never 
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let you kiss me until you are brave enough to 
take the blame oS Tino." And with this awful 
pressure brought to bear upon her, Archie had 
confessed, and been punished, had given her white 
goat to Tino, and then loved Ralph Seton a hun- 
dred times better than ever for his severity. 

The whole story came back upon her recollec- 
tion at this moment ; and even while she felt 
assured as to "poor old Ralph's" outward alle- 
giance, the wonder crossed her whether in a matter 
of morals he would be as implacably severe as ever. 
" If he is, I can bear it," she thought, throwing a 
glance at him from beneath her long lashes. " If 
he did recognise me in London, and is only pre- 
tending before papa, I am not afraid. The pimish- 
ment I thought so dreadful in Genoa, eight years 
ago, would not be much of a punishment in Mor- 
teville now." And Miss LoveU gave a little im- 
pertinent shudder at the thought of poor old 
Ralph's ugly face, and how his rough moustache 
had rasped her cheeks when he kissed her a 
minute ago. 

Major Seton was certainly not a man to charm 
the fancy of any very young girl who had just 
parted from the handsome face and refined couiily 
presence of Gerald Durant. He was tall — ^well 
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over six feet— deep-chested, and thin-flanked : a 
very model of manly strength, but built too much 
after the square solid fashion due to his Scottish 
descent to have a vestige of grace about him. 
His head, of the type that a friend would call 
good honest Saxon — an enemy, cocoa-nut shaped 
—was set somewhat stiffly on l|is broad soldier- 
like shoulders. His feet were large ; his hands 
were large, and excessively brown ; and in his 
face there was not a handsome feature ! Ordinary 
dark-grey eyes ; a short, but by no means Grecian 
nose ; a huge reddish-blonde moustache entirely 
covering his mouth, and the true Scottish height 
of cheek-bone. His chin, prominent and firmly 
cut, was the solitary point that could be called 
good in all that rugged exterior ; for the effect of 
a row of white even teeth was marred by one of 
the front ones being broken short in two, a defect 
that it had never entered into Major Seton's brain 
to have remedied by art. His complexion, which 
had been fair as a boy, was tanned by exposure of 
all kinds, by Indian sun last of all, to a brown 
several shades darker than' his hair ; and its dark- 
ness was rendered still more conspicuous by a 
white jagged cicatrice, the mark of a sabre-cut he 

had received in his youth, which cleft just above 
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the left eye-brow, and showed again, deep and 
irregularly traced, upon the bronze cheek beneath. 
This ancient wound, perhaps, joined to the weather- 
beaten skin and the broken front tooth, gave 
Major Seton that indescribable look which can be 
justly conveyed by no other word than battered. 
Jeanneton, when she let him in, summed him up 
briefly in her mind as a " vieux moustache." To 
Archie, in five minutes, he was " poor old RalpL" 
Not perhaps quite so advanced in years as her 
father or Bettina, but old, very old ; thoroughly 
out of the world of Gerald and herself ; an ante- 
diluvian creature with big hands and feet, a 
weatherbeaten face, and a hugh rough moustache 
that grated when he kissed you ! 

And yet this vieux moustache, this antediluvian 
creature, was a man younger in heart and spirit 
than Gerald Durant, and under thirty yet in 
actual age. Major Seton had lived much — though 
not in the sense which makes a Guardsman old at 
five-and-twenty ! Poverty, self-denial, the sacri- 
fice of every small and paltry pleasure to one 
great principle, had been necessities early thrust 
upon him in his boyhood ; and what he had ac- 
cepted perforce then, had simply become an in- 
grained part of his nature now. Scotch, as their 
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name implies, by descent, the Setons for two 
generations had been settled on a small estate in 
Staffordshire, which had entered the family by the 
marriage of Ralph's grandfather with an English 
heiress-or a lady whose fortune, compared with 
that of the Setons, entitled her to be so called. 
The only son of this marriage, James Seton, lived 
long enough to spend every shilling he could touch 
of his inheritance ; to involve his estate in debt ; 
to marry a girl without a farthing, and leave an 
orphan heir to his debts in the person of Ralph. 

The boy was sixteen years of age, and at Eton 
still, when his father died. He had always been 
brought up, by tutors and servants, to look upon 
himself as possessing considerably better prospects 
than most boys. There was money forthcoming 
he knew, whenever he liked to ask for it. There 
were generally a couple of hunters ready for his 
use, and all kinds of conviviality and dissipation 
going on at home during the vacation. His 
father had avowedly sent him to Eton to play 
cricket, and keep up the habits and opinions of an 
English gentlemen — and this the boy had done. 
His ideas of duty and of life in general were, to 
play cricket twenty-seven hours a week and read 
a little, but very little, for the classics at school ; 
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and to ride, shoot, play billiards, dine and drink 
with his elders, during the holidays. And so, 
while Gerald Durant was receiving all good and 
motherly advice from Lady Durant in the pious 
shelter of the Court, Balph Seton at Ludbrooke 
Hall, five miles away from them, was with his 
ruined father and his father s associates, leading 
a life during each vacation that already made the 
boy talked of as a baby-prodigal, a hopeful chip 
of thei old block, throughout the country. 

But at sixteen, the age when Gerald's eman- 
cipation from virtue was hereafter to begin, came 
young Seton's emancipation from vice— such skin- 
deep, schoolboy vice, of drinking and betting and 
biUiard playing as it was 1 His father died : and 
on the day of the funeral, the trustees told the 
boy the exact amount of debts to which he was 
heir. So many thousands of pounds fi-om which 
the estate must legally clear itself; so many 
other thousands which, being personal debts, or 
debts of honour, a son might lawfully disclaita on 
coming of age. 

Ealph had loved his father with the kind of 
passionate affection which open-handed, jovial, 
devil-may-care men like James Seton not unfre- 
quently inspire in the children they are ruining ; 
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and not one bitter thought rose in his heart as 
the prospect of his own b^gared life was laid 
before him. "My father never denied me any- 
thing — ^my father never said a harsh word to me 
in my life." These were the only words he could 
stammer out ; these were the recollections which 
made the tears run, like a girl's, down his face, 
when relations and lawyer spoke to. him, .with 
solemn looks and big words, of his father's extra- 
vagance, and the awful warnings that all these 
squandered thousands ought to prove to him. 
And the relations and lawyer exchanged opinions 
during their journey back to London after the 
funeral, as to whether the boy was a milksop or 
stupid, or only reckless like poor James. 

He was not a milksop or stupid, neither was 
he at sixteen a hero or a philosopher. In intel- 
lect Ralph was then, as now, a very ordinaiy 
fellow indeed; but something better than intel- 
lect — ^a large loving heart, and strength of will, 
derived possibly from remote Scottish ancestors, 
not certainly from the training of his early years 
— made him take up and hold to a noble purpose 
in life. Not a shilling of his dead father's debts 
but should eventually be paid : not a stain should 
rest upon his dead fathei^s name if the work of 
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his own right arm, the sacrifice of his whole life 
if need be, could cleanse it away. If Ludbrooke" 
were let at once, the estate would cleai* itself in 
five years, the trustees had told him. In another 
five or six years, he calculated for himself, the 
debts of " honour " of James Seton might also be 
paid. What was to become of the heir of Lud- 
brooke during this time ? — ^for the foregoing little 
exercise in arithmetic included no payments what- 
ever save those to creditors. The poor boy on 
the evening of the funeral went round to the 
stables, the least desolate place it seemed to him, 
and standing there alone, looking wistfully at hi» 
favourite horse, a hunter James Seton had given 
two hundred guineas for some months before, 
asked himself this question : What was to become, 
during the next ten or twelve years, of the heir 
of Ludbrooke ? 

Most men in whom lies the germ of solid suc- 
cess can early test their own capacities pretty 
accurately. Standing alone with tear-stained 
cheek on this miserable day, when he stepped 
abruptly from childhood to man's estate, Ralph 
Seton examined, one by one, his abilities, such as 
they were, and decided that as far as books and 
study went he could do — ^nothing. He did not 
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for a moment doubt his own strength in aught 
save books. An Eton boy of sixteen knows 
tolerably well the sort of place he has held, and 
is likely to hold, among his peers. Young Seton 
was bold of spirit, strong in body ; and possessed 
no small portion of that robust common sense and 
tact combined for which the Scotch word "canny" 
has not an English equivalent. In the world of 
boys he had held his ground, and he had no doubt 
of holding it in the world of men. Only, in what 
capacity ? On this forlorn evening he thought over 
every employment by which money, traditionally, 
can be made — ^the bar, or East India service, or 
literature, for none of which he had capacity ; com- 
merce, for which he had neither capacity nor capital 
— ^then decided that, as he could choose no pro- 
fession by which to make money, he must accept 
one by which at least he could avoid spending it. 

" I have brains enough to wear a red coat and 
be shot at," he thought at last ; " and, if I am 
not killed at once, I can exchange to India, and 
live upon my pay there." Upon which such 
visions of brave deeds and glory, elephant-hunt- 
ing and pig-sticking, rose before the lad's imagi- 
nation, as made him after a while go back to. the 
house with a somewhat brightened face. And 
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that night he wrote a letter to his guardian and 
next of kin setting forth his determination, and 
begging that the family interest might be used 
to get him a commission in some regiment on, or 
bound for, active service without delay. 

Now the words " active service," or " wearing a 
red coat to be shot at," bore a very different sig- 
nificance at a time when the battle of the Alma 
had been newly fought to what they bear now ; 
and Ralph's guardian, a good practical man of 
business, at once decided to grant the boy his 
wish. The army was about the best provision 
that could be made for poor James Seton's son ; 
and without imnecessary delay the family interest 
set itself to work, to get young Ralph his com- 
mission. Not very much interest at that time 
was wanted : no need of studying for examina- 
tions : no difficulties raised even ae to age. On 
the evening of his father's funeral, Ralph first 
thought of the red coat — six weeks later he wore 
one, and was on his way to the Crimea; Lud- 
brooke was let to a pottery-manufacturer, and the 
furniture, hunters, pictures, all the holy things of 
Ralph's childhood, were in the hands of the Jews. 

He went through all the Crimean campaign, 
and, to the comfort of his relatives, was not killed; 
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only at Inkerman he got that sabre-cut that 
marked him for life from a Cossack cuirassier, and 
his share of ague, rheumatism, and fever in the 
trenches. He had no opportunity of performing 
extraordinary deeds of Valour, nor was the cir- 
cumstance of Ensign Seton's face being cut open 
to the bone mentioned in any of the dispatches 
sent home to a grateful nation save as a "scratch." 
By virtue of other men's deaths he got tolerably 
rapid promotion ; his good constitutioiji canied 
him through his ague and fever ; his wound would 
certainly disfigure him frightfully for years to 
come, the surgeons said, but it healed as it ought 
And at the end of the war he was in possession of 
his medals, a captain's pay, and the knowledge, so 
well did fate obey his wishes, that his regiment 
was spoken of by those high in authority as " safe 
for India." At the attack of the, Redan — ^tbe in- 
glorious ninety minutes, during which as many 
heroes fell as at Inkerman — Ralph Seton, and 
every other officer on the field, had behaved to 
the full as bravely, poor fellows, as though it had 
been another charge of the Six Hundred. But 
the men of his regiment had wavered, or were 
thought to have wavered ; they were young boy^, 
raw recruits, arrived from England a week before, 
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and had many of them never fired a rifle in their 
lives ; at all events a court of inquiry was held in 
consequence of their alleged misconduct, and al- 
though no official stigma was actually affixed to 
its name, it was perfectly well known in the army 
that the — ^th, or such of the — ^th as should re- 
main, would, after the peace, be " safe for India." 
To India they went, and had continued there 
ever since ; the regimental plate and the colours, 
that is to say ; the colonel. Major Seton, the quar- 
ter-master, and a few of the men — the mutiny, 
and two or three of the unhealthiest stations in 
Bengal, not having left much more of what origi- 
nally sailed from England under the name of the 
— th. During these years Balph Seton had re- 
turned once, for health's sake, to Europe, during 
which time he made the acquaintance of Mr. Lovell 
in Italy. With the exception of those solitary 
eighteen months, his life, from the day he joined 
until now, more than thirteen years, had been, 
plainly and literally, a life spent on duty. He 
liked his profession as most men after five-and- 
twenty do like the army ; tolerated it as an evil^ 
one degree better than the poverty and idleness 
combined which would have awaited him had he 
left it. Until every farthing of his father's debts 
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were clear, he had sworn to himself not to touch 
a shilling of his income, and to this oath he kept 
•»— living on his pay from first to last, and holding, 
with stubborn fidelity, by his old regiment into 
whatever station it was ordered, and when all his 
brother officers in turn went home invaHded, or 
exchanged, or sold. For amusement he shot 
tigers and stuck pigs, yearly feeling rather less 
excitement, perhaps, in the pursuit of these ani- 
mals ; and for society confined himself exclusively 
to men, among whom, from the tough colonel 
down to the rawest griflf in the regiment, " old 
Seton " was popular. 

To women — to the ladies, that is to say, of 
Indian stations — Major Seton was an enigma. In 
spite of his scarred and sunburnt face he might, 
had he chosen, have been a favourite with them, 
for he possessed that nameless charm of thorough 
simple manliness, which even tbe most frivolous 
women in their hearts find more irresistible than 
all Adonis forms and Grecian profiles. But he 
did not choose it. If, accidentally, he was thrown 
with the wives or sisters of his brother officers, he 
was deferential, almost tenderly courteous, in his 
manner towards them, but there it ended. When 
he met them at the band or at their drives next 
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day, he returned their smiles with his usual grave 
salute — ^horrible old moustache as he was — and 
neither saw, nor attempted to see, more of them 
until some new accident forced him into their 
society. 

Was he afraid of them, or of himself, or was he 
only a commonplace woman-hater ? How should 
they tell ? What should these gay Indian ladies 
know of the purpose of that lonely life, of the fair 
unsullied ideal, which, affcer long years of a sol- 
dier's life, Major Seton yet held to in his heart, of 
women and of love ? Round the bungalows of 
other men hung pictures of fair faces by the score 
—operatic celebrities, women of the east and of 
the west, beauties of all nations and all climates : 
round Major Seton's hung a series of Landseer*» 
proofs, a dozen or so of men's photographs, and of 
late years one oil-painting of a girl — a girl of 
about eleven, with blue eyes and a mignonne dark 
face, standing bareheaded under an Italian sky, 
and with a panorama of the bay of Genoa out- 
stretched at her feet. Before his visit to Europe 
there had, it was remembered, been two or three 
women's portraits on his wall ; but upon his re- 
turn to India he cleared these scrupulously away 
before hanging up his new possession. "I just 
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prefer seeing the child alone," he remarked, 
quietly, when one of his friends attempted to joke 
with him on the dethronement 9f old favourites ; 
and after this no one asked him any further ques- 
tions on the subject. There were few men who 
chose to question Major Seton on any subject 
respecting which he had once shown a disposition 
to be reticent. 

"And you find her a great deal changed, 
Kalph ? *' said Mr. Lovell, while Eaiph still con- 
tinued to stroke down his moustache, and look 
silently at Archie. " You would not have recog- 
nised the little Italian girl you used to play with 
in this tall, stately, full-grown young person ?" 

" I should have recognised her anywhere,^' an- 
swered Ralph, " or at least I believe I should," he 
added, promptly. "Knowing that you lived at 
Morteville, and suspecting this to be your house, 
I certainly remembered Archie's face the first 
moment that I had a glimpse of it at the 
window." 

"And if any other young woman with red hair 
and a brown face had been looking out you would 
have recognised her just the same," cried Archie, 
carelessly. " One finds what one expects to find ! 
Now that I am told you are Major Seton, I re- 
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member Major Seton. If I had met you any- 
where else '* she hesitated, and her eyes sank 

under his. 

" K you had met Major Seton anywhere else," 
put in Bettina, opportunely, " / should have been 
with you of course, Archie, and should have 
helped you to recollect your papa's friend." The 
poor little woman was quite bristling with her 
new sense of wanting everybody belonging to her 
to be decorous. " Archie needs the society of a 
few young girls of her own age. Major Seton," shje 
added, apologetically. "Travelling about in the 
wild way we have done, I have thought it best 
never to let her mix with any other young people ; 
but living settled in an English county, of course 
it will be very diflFerent" 

And then Bettina — Mr. Lovell having gone 
away to store his cabinets safe out of reach of 
Jeanneton*s hands — ^put Major Seton through a 
long course of questions as to the social capa- 
bilities of Hatton. Plenty of rich ijaanufacturing 
people ? ah yes, very well in their way, but not 
what she had been accustomed to in her youth, 
and the neighbouring clergy of course,, and Major 
Seton himself. But what immediate neighbours ? 
— nice people? — ^people they would be likely to 
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get on iwith ? and with any girl of Archie's age in 
the family? 

"Well," said Major Seton, "the people to 
whom you will be nearest are the Durants. 
Durant's Court is about two miles from the rec- 
tory, and Lucia is, I should think, about the same 
age as Archie." 

*' Durant — ^Durant ! " chirped Bettina. " Dear 
me, how familiar it sounds ! Archie, where can I 
have heard the name of Durant lately?" 

But Arcnie had bent her head over a French 
railway-guide that lay upon the table, and was 
intently studying the advertisement of a company 
for reclaiming waste lands near Bordeaux. " I — 
I beg your pardon, Bettina ! What did you say ? 
Davenant? Douro? oh, Durant — why, Durant 
was the name of that young Englishman I danced 
with at the ball the other night— don't you 
remember ? " 

"Of course it was. A nice little man, Major 
Seton, with yellow whiskers and a neat figure. 
Could it have been one of the StaflFordshire 
family, should you think ? " 

A nice little man, with yellow whiskers and a 
neat figure ! At any other time Archie would 
have fired up indignantly at such a hideous cari- 
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cature of Gerald's handsome person, but she re- 
mained naute and still now, reading on without 
noting a word — ^though months afterwards she 
could remember it accurately — of that prospectus 
for reclaiming the waste lands near Bordeaux, 
while she waited breathlessly for Major Seton's 

reply. 

"A small man with yellow whiskers — that 
sounds like Gerald. You don't know his Chris- 
tian name, I suppose ? " But he addressed the 
question pointedly to Bettina, not Archie. 

Mrs. Lovell answered no ; she had, indeed, not 
been introduced herself to Mr. Durant ; could 
Archie remember if the name of the little man 
she danced with was Gerald ? 

"It was," answered ,Miss Lovell, laconically. 
" I know it because he wrote his name down on 
my card, Gerald Sidney Durant." After which 
she went on diligently with her study of the 
waste lands. Liability of shareholders to be 
limited in accordance with the international 
treaty of 1862 : capital already subscribed, 
300,000 francs ; and then on through a list of 
directors, bankers, brokers, auditors, and secre- 
taries, down to the solicitors and temporary oflBces 
of the company. 
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" Well, Gerald Sidney Durant will before very 
long be one of your closest neighbours," went on 
Major Seton, in his quiet voice. " He is engaged 
to be married to his cousin Lucia, the heiress of 
Durant's Court." 

Archie Lovelies heart turned to ice : Bettina, 
alway^ fired into intense excitement by the 
barest mention of a marriage, began immediately 
to ply Major Seton with questions. When would 
it take place ? Where would the young people 
live? How much a year would they have to 
start with ? Had he not interrupted her she 
would before long have got, no doubt, to the 
materials of the bride's dress, and what Archie 
would wear if she should be invited to be brides- 
maid. 

" It has been a very long engagement indeed, 
Mrs. Lovell ; " and something in the distinct tone 
of his voice, in the scrupulous way in which he 
continued to address himself to Bettina, made 
Archie feel that every word he uttered was de- 
signedly, and of malice aforethought, addressed 
to herself. "An ODgagement commencing when 
Miss Durant was about two years of age and 
Gerald nine. There have been rumours of late, I 

hear, of a misunderstanding between them," he 
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added; "but the idea of the engagement being 
really broken oflF is ridiculous. Sir John and 
Lady Durant are just as much in love with 
Gerald as Lucia is " 

"And Gerald himself?" cried Archie, as Major 
Seton hesitated, forgetting the waste lands and 
the part she was acting and everything else in 
her intense eagerness to hear what Gerald felt. 

"Gerald himself Tnuat marry Lucia Durant,'* 
replied Major Seton, looking round, for the first 
time, at the girl's flushing face. " He has no 
choice at all in the matter." 

" Oh, I thought a man always ^had some choice 
as to the woman he marries." 

" Not when he is tied hand and foot, like poor 
Gerald. The lad is over head and ears in debt \ 
his cousin Lucia on her marriage will have a clear 
fifteen hundred a year, and eventually every 
shilling her father has to leave. I should say, 
with what his wife brought him," added the. 
Major, in his accurate Scotch way, "very close 
upon fifty thousand pounds." 

Fifty thousand pounds ! Archie felt the same 
sort of profound crushing conviction as to her 
own worthlessness as she had done when Gerald 
first showed her the photograph of Lucia's fault- 
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less features. Fifty thousand pounds ! and she, 
a pauper, had dared to think it possible that he 
liked her ! 

"I see," she murmured, half to herself, and 
dropping her face down over the book again ; " I 
suppose there is no choice left when a man once 
decides to sell himself for money." 

"Sell, my dear Archie!" cried Bettina. "Do 
leave oflF those silly, indeed indelicate, expressions. 
This Mr. Gerald Durant is a very lucky man 
indeed, and it will be a great privilege to you 
having a nice young married woman living so 
near us. The young people will continue to live 
at the Court, I suppose, Major Seton?" And 
straightway visions of wedding-parties, dinner- 
parties, morning calls, and the dresses that she^ 
the rector's wife, would wear on all these 
occasions, presented themselves with delicious 
breadth and fulness of detail, before Bettina's 
mind. 

" When you condemn a man for marrying for 
money, you should remember what the man is," 
remarked Ralph, who already had fallen into the 
habit common to all human creatures who knew 
her, of answering about one in fifteen of Bettina's 
questions. " If you knew Gerald as I do, Archie, 
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you would feel it impossible to apply any harsh 
terms to him, whatever he does." 

" Should I r 

" Yes, I am quite sure you would. My own 
practical experience of €rerald*s character has 
been confined to the years when we were boys 
together-ror rather when I was an old boy, he" a 
child ; for there are a good many years between 
us — and to the few weeks I spent with him when 
I was home on leave seven years ago ; but yet I 
believe I know him as well as if I had never lost 
sight of him in all the intervening time. What 
Gerald was at twelve I found him as a Guardsman 
of nineteen, and shall find him again now at 
twenty-six. Characters like his develop, of course, 
but they don't change." 

Just at' this juncture Bettina — even in her new 
dreams of greatness not unmindful of the present 
honour of the house — ^remembered that there was 
only the remains of the cold fillet and a salad for 
supper, and jumping up, with a string of apologies 
to Major Seton, prepared to leave the room. 

"I shan't be away from you five minutes, Major 
Seton, but Frederick will be impatient unless I 
help him with his cabinets." Mr. Lovell would 
not have let her touch one of them for the 
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universe. " Archie, my love, amuse Major Seton 
by showing him your photographs while I am 
gone." And then she rushed oflF to the kitchen 
to send Jeanneton to the Couronne d'Argent (the 
back way, on account of Mrs. Maloney) for a roti 
and sweets ; and Archie and Major Seton were 
left alone. 

For the first time in her life Miss Lovell experi- 
enced the sensation of shyness. Her hands 
trembled; the colour rose and fell in her face. 
When Bettina left the room it was as much as 
she could do not to get up and follow her. But 
Major Seton saw, or pretended that he saw, no 
symptom of her embarrassment. 

" You have heard of your father's new pros- 
pects, of course, Archie?" he remarked, but 
without having the air of seeking to change 
their conversation. " I need scarcely ask you if 
you are glad at his good fortune. I suppose 
England is a sort of El Dorado to your mind, at 
present V* 

Then Archie raised her eyes, and looked at 
Ralph Seton full. He was scrutinizing her face, 
she felt, line by line, and she fancied there was an 
anxious, half-pained look upon his own, as though 
he would fain have bid her speak the truth, and 
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trust in him, and take him to be her friend. 
Should she do so ? Her heart said yes ; and she 
stammered out his name — " Ralph !" 

He was at her side in a moment ; stooping over 
her low, and holding both her little cold hands in 
one of his own large ones. Archie's heart beat 
horribly thick — ^thicker far than when she stood 
alone on London Bridge by night with Gerald 
Durant. Gerald was young and handsome, and 
boyish ; so much nearer her own size in every 
way than this great soldier, with his staid manner 
and his enormous height, and his rough, old, 
scarred, and weatherbeaten face — ^more scarred 
and weatherbeaten than she had known, now that 
she. saw it close ! A mortal terror overcame her 
that he might be going to kiss her again, and she 
jumped up nervously, and snatched her hands 
away from him. 

"I — I think I must go after Bettina, Major 
Seton that is," stammering and looking more and 
more frightened, " I mean, papa may want me." 

" Directly ; when you have answered my ques- 
tion. Are you glad of this prospect of seeing 
England for the first time ?" 

"Why do you ask me?" she cried, the first 
instinctive impulse towards confession growino" 
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weaker every moment. " Of course I am glad. 
Of course it will be better to live respectably in 
a parsonage than to knock about the world as we 
have done." And she drew herself up to her full 
height, and tossing her hair back over her shoul- 
ders, looked steadily, almost defiantly, into Major 
Seton's face. 

" And it really is the first time that you will 
Bee England V he repeated, slowly and distinctly. 
" I understood your father light You ha^e never 
been in England since you were bom ?" 

"Never!" cried Archie, with a sort of gasp. 
"Or, at least, papa and Bettina say so, and of 
course they ought to know." 

After which she felt better; her dread of Ralph, 
her shyness, her hesitation gone. She was in a 
new world ; and yet it seemed to her as though 
she had been accustomed to it all her life; as 
though falsehoods were very easy to tell when 
the time came; nay, more, as though, after the 
firat cold shock was over, there was a kind of 
pleasant pungency or zest in telling them ! 

Major Seton walked away to the window, 
plunged his hands into his coat-pockets, and put 
his lips into the set compressed position which 
for him meant whistling. " He knows nothing,*' 
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thought Archie, as she watched him. "He is 
not sure, or he would have asked me more ques- 
tions, and I was right to put him off. Am I to go 
about telling wild stories of myself to everybody, 
now that poor papa is a rector ? " 

And forgetting that she wanted to follow 
Bettina, she sat down and returned to the study of 
the waste lands, while Ralph Seton stood for five 
minutes or more in the same attitude, his lips 
going through the same pantomime of whistling 
as he gazed out steadily into the street 

He suffered — strong man as he was — an in- 
tense, a fearful loss during these five minutes : 
he lost the one pure belief of the last six years 
of his life. The women he had taken down from 
his walls when he first hung Archie there, might 
be put back again he felt ; the picture of the 
fresh unsullied child, for whose sake he had de- 
throned them, was the picture of something that 
had no existence now. Archie Lovell was a 
woman, just as well worth loving and marrying as 
other women perhaps, but his ideal of truth and 
innocence and unstained loyalty no longer. 

He came back, and looked at her very long and 
kindly. "Miss Lovell," he said at last, for the 
first time not calling her Archie, "you are a 
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grown-up young lady as your father reminded me 
now, and I — well, there is more diflference be- 
tween us by far than there was in Genoa, when 
you were a little child and I was your playfellow 
— ^your tame bear rather, as you used to call me. 
I can't expect you will give me your confidence 
now as you used, but " — ^his voice shook slightly 
— " I hope we shall be very good neighbours 
indeed when you come to England, and that if 
ever you should by possibility need me you will 
look upon me as your friend." 

But though he was quite close to where she sat, 
he made no attempt to approach any nearer to her 
now ; and with a quick contraction of the heart, 
the girl felt that she need not be afraid of the 
pressure of the huge hands, of the contact of the 
rough moustache again. Half child, half woman 
as she was, Archie LovelFs real liking for Major 
Seton dated from that moment For in that 
moment she acknowledged him to be, not her 
slave, not her equal, but her master ! 

" If you don't like to tell the truth, don't tell it. 
I shall not betray you, and I will play with you 
just as usual. Only — don't kiss me. I will never 
let you kiss me until you are brave enough to 
take the blame oflF Tino." She recalled again 
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that threat of years ago ; recalled the night she 
had cried so bitterly because he held so staunchly 
to his word; and how at length he had kissed 
her again; kissed and loved, and trusted her 
more than ever ! What wo\ild he think if he 
knew the truth now ? Would he ever take her 
back to his regard if he discovered the falsehood 
she had this moment told him ? 

As she bent her face low down over her book, 
Major Seton stood and watched her still. He 
watched the outline of the graceful head ; the 
bend of the girlish throat, the delicately-modelled 
arm that lay upon the table, the dark lashes rest- 
ing on the soft flushed cheek — every outward 
charm developed into sweet perfection of this 
child he had made an idol of! And as he stood, 
he put her resolutely away out of his heart. 
The thought of coming back and finding her 
thus ; the child's face changed into a woman's 
— but the child's loyal heart matured into a 
woman's integrity — ^the hope of one day winning 
her for his wife, had been, during more than six 
years, the poetry, the brightness of Ralph Seton's 
lonely life. And now with the material part of 
his destiny accomplished, his father's debts paid, 
Ludbrooke his own again, and Archie before him 
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— ^fairer than he had seen her in his dreams — 
he stood, even in this first hour of their meeting, 
and put her resolutely away out of his heart. 

He was no enthusiast, with romantic visions of 
women being angels ; he was a very plain and 
cautious man, fresh enough, certainly, to desire to 
possess a beautiful face by his own fireside, but 
who had seen sufficient of the world, and of the 
worst part of the world, to know when prudence 
bade him subordinate inclination to reason. For 
common conventionalities, for what are termed 
the opinions of society, he cared nothing. If 
Archie had boldly confessed that she had gone to 
London with Gerald, nay, had she confessed that 
she went of set purpose, not by accident, he might 
have liked her rather the better for the pluck 
such an escapade showed — experience having 
told him that, in extreme youth the best women 
are sometimes those who incur the maddest risks. 
But a girl who, at seventeen, could raise her blue 
eyes innocently, and toss her curls back like a 
child, and, looking full into a man s face, tell a 
deliberate falsehood, as she had done a minute 
ago, was no wife for him. He loved her : would 
love her with passion if he married her; would 
put his life, and what was dearer than his life. 
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into her hands, and then — some day wake to find 
that the blue eyes were traitors, the red lips 
foresworn ! He had seen not a few such end- 
ings to men's happiness in India, and was too 
great a coward (this was his own thought) to 
run the risk himself. A girl who could deceive 
without a blush at seventeen, might make a good 
wife still for some young fellow who should so 
command her heart as to put all temptation to 
deceit out of her way. An old soldier like him 
must marry a truer or a plainer woman if he 
married at all — ^but never this one 1 

And so, with tender pity for the little girl, with 
chivalrous resolve to be her friend all the more 
because from henceforth he would never be her 
lover, Major Seton put Archie away out of his 
heart as he stood and looked at her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTAIN waters' SENSE OF DUTY. 

Major Seton returned again to England that 
evening. He had not been able, he said, to deny 
himself the pleasure of bearing good news to his 
old friends, but it was impossible for him to do 
more than pay them a flying visit now. His 
papers must be sent in to the Horse Guards at 
once ; he had a visit to pay in Scotland ; hosts of 
lawyers' business to get through in London. And 
when Archie and Mr. Lovell went down to the 
pier to see him off by the last steamer, they never 
knew that among the luggage from the Couronne 
d' Argent was a portmanteau bearing the name of 
Major Seton, — ^th Regiment; never knew that, 
in spite of his business, he had made preparations 
for staying with them a week, and had remained 
five hours. 

Before leaving home Miss Lovell stole out into 
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the courtyard of the house, and gathered a branch 
of myrtle in full flower that grew against its 
southern wall. She wore it in her belt till the 
minute came for saying good-bye; then took it 
out and began to trifle with its leaves irresolutely. 
If Major Seton would only ask her for it, she 
thought ! If she could only see her flower in his 
button-hole when he went away, she should feel 
as if there was a sort of friendly compact between 
them still. She remembered the jealous care with 
which she used to pin a flower into his coat every 
morning at Genoa, and how, withered or not 
withered, he always left it there through the re- 
mainder of the day. But Major Seton held his 
hand out and said " Good-bye, Miss Lovell," very 
much in the same tone as he said good-bye to 
her father ; then went quietly away down the 
steps to the boat that was waiting to take him to 
the steamer. A choking feeling came in Archie's 
throat as she leant across the bulwark of the pier 
and watched him. How different Gerald's hand- 
some animated face had looked when he bade 
her good-bye — horrible grim old soldier that 
Major Seton was ! And partly through temper^ 
partly by accident, partly on pui-pose — who shall 
divine the motives of a girl of seventeen ? — she 
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flung away her myrtle-branch, and it fell into the 
boat, almost between Major Seton s hands. 

"Well aimed, child," said her father, putting 
his arm round her shoulder. "You and Ralph 
are just as fierce lovers as ever, I see, Archie." 

" Lovers ! " cried Archie, with a quick toss of 
the head. " You forget, I think, papa, that I*m 
not eleven years old now. Poor old Ralph, a lover 
for me, indeed ! " But she watched veiy narrowly 
to see what poor old Ralph would do, and she 
kissed her hand to him with one of her brightest 
smiles, as soon as she saw with what tender care 
he picked her myrtle up ; and how religiously he 
stored it away within the breast of his grey great- 
coat. 

And this was the picture of her that Ralph took 
away with him ; her face flushing in the setting 
sun ; her blue eyes smiling ; her lips parted as she 
kissed her little hand to him ; her father's arm 
around her shoulder. Major Seton betook him- 
self to one of the paddle-boxes from whence he 
watched the two figures on the pier, and after- 
wards Morteville, till all were out of sight. Then 
he got out his pocket-book and, turning still in 
the direction of France, looked long and closely 
at a photogi'aph that Mr. Lovell had given him 
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before he left ; a photograph of a girl, with long 
fair hair unboun^, dressed in a loose blouse, with 
a palette and brushes in her hand : and finally, he 
took from his breast the piece of rnvrtle* that 
Archie had thrown to him, and held it, (no one 
fortunately being near to witness the utterly 
ridiculous action) to his lips. 

These were the first steps by which the old 
moustache carried out his resolve of putting Miss 
Lovell away out of his heart ! 

Meanwhile, Mr, Lovell and his daughter strolled 
slowly homeward in the pleasant evening sunlight* 
The last twenty-four hours seemed to have alien- 
ated Archie strangely from all her foimer happy 
childish life ; and she clung now with a welcome 
sense of peace to the dear arm which had been 
her stay always ; looked up with a remorseful yearn- 
ing of love to the dear face which she knew no 
folly, no guilt of hers, could ever cause to look upon 
her coldly. What was Gerald Durant, what wa» 
Major Seton, compared to him ? A pang smote 
her heart as she felt how quickly she had been 
able to forget him for these strangers ; the con- 
sciousness that she had forgotten him made her 
manner to him tenderer, her smile more loving 
than usual, as they walked along. 
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''That cabinet you have bought is a beauty, 
papa. I shall hardly like it to ever go away again. 
You never picked up such a horikefwr du jov/r 
before." 

"Archie," answered Mr. Lovell, in the calm 
voice of a man announcing some excellence too 
patent to need enlarging upon, '' it is a Beisener, 
the design by Boucher, and executed in marque- 
terie with an art, a delicacy, that makes it a perfect 
cabinet picture in wood. If it is worth a sou it is 
worth four thousand francs. Perhaps now that I 
am a rich man," added the poor fellow, looking as 
radiant as a child, " a rich country parson, Archie,, 
with four hundred pounds a year, I may feel 
myself justified in keeping that cabinet for my 
own enjoyment." 

" I wish you could, papa, and the clock too— 
that beautiful Boule clock. Ah, if we had only 
more money I Money enough to pay off all our 
debts and start in England clear." 

" Oh, as to money I have arranged that very 
easily," said Mr. Lovell, lightly. " But don't mis- 
take about the clock, Archie. As a speculation I 
did well to buy it, but I would not care to possess 
it as a gift. Boule, as you know, had two styles. 
In his first and glorious one, he worked in plain, 
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honest brass and ebony. In his second — ^in his 
decadence, his shame ! he sacrificed art to the 
miserable fashion of the day, of which this tawdry 
toy I bought at Amiens is a specimen. Lowered 
himself and his splendid talent to mother-of-pearl. 
Don't forget this again, child — ^*tis a most impor- 
tant distinction." 

"And the money, papa? The money to pay 
off all our creditors and start us afresh in 
England?" 

" Oh, yes — ^the money 1 A mere trifle — six or 
eight hundred pounds at most." 

" And how shall we raise it ? Would the bishop 
advance your salary, do you think, if you were to 
explain everything to him ?" Miss Lovell's know- 
ledge of church matters was sketchy in the 
extreme. 

" The bishop advance my salary ! " said Mr. 
Lovell, laughing. " No, you little goose. Some 
one much better than a bishop has advanced me 
what I want already." 

Archie's cheeks fired in a moment. She knew 
too well her father's fatal habit of borrowing from 
whomsoever lie came across to doubt the meaning 
of his words. This explained the long conversa- 
tion which her father and Major Seton had had 
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together in the studio : this explained the cause 
of his joyous light-heartedness as they walked 
down to see Balph oflF by the steamer. 

"Oh, papa, I hope poor Major Seton has 
not—" 

" Archie, my love,''' interrupted Mr. Lovell, 
quickly, "poor Major Seton is a man with a clear 
twelve or fifteen hundred a year, and — ^thanks to 
his own honourable exertions and economy— a 
very handsome balance at his banker's. I ex- 
plained to him the exact position in which I 
stand, and how my new poem, or ' Troy,' or both, 
must be sacrificed to pay my debts, and he saw 
instantly, as a matter of business — ^a matter of 
business, my dear, that you can't understand, how 
much wiser it would be to bide a fitting time 
instead of trying to force works of art or literature 
upon the market. In six weeks ' Troy ' will be 
finished. I shall exhibit it at the Royal Academy 
next spring, and if it only brings me five 
or six hundred pounds (the half of its real 
value) it will go a great way towards setting us 
straight." 

"And meanwhile. Major Seton has helped us ? 
Tell me, papa, I would rather know." 

" Certainly, Archie, you shall know. I like you 
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to hear eveiything that is in our good old Mend's 
favour. In the meanwhile Seton advances me 
one thousand pounds, to be repaid him with the 
interest of fifty pounds this day year. We shall 
thus be enabled to pay off every farthing of our 
foreign debts, to sacrifice neither 'Troy' nor my 
book, and to surround ourselves in our poor little 
parsonage with objects of art and grace instead of 
the mere bodily necessities, the bare walls and 
chairs and tables, with which most country parsons 
are I fancy content ! Ralph is a shrewd fellow," he 
added ; " no doubt of that. The Scotch blood shows 
in his aptness for business if in nothing else. Five 
per cent, without risk, is an investment one does 
not meet with^every day. He told me so himself." 
Ai'chie was silent. To argue with her father on 
money matters was, she well knew, fruitless. He 
believed, simply, that he was acting with the 
nicest honour in paying his foi'eign debtors out of 
another man's money; believed, implicitly, that 
* Troy ' would sell for five hundred guineas. Her 
quick imagination pictured him already, dreaming 
and poetizing, and living beyond his means (that 
was inevitable) in the new rectory; the house 
filled with pictures and cabinets. 'Troy' unsold, 
and the interest even of that thousand pounds of 
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Kalph's never paid. " You know best, papa," with 
a qtiiert little repi'oach in her voice ; ^' and when it 
is a question of selling your pictures or poems, I 
don't like to speak a word. But I do wish we 
could have started in England without being 
under obligation to any one." 

'* You make me feel my want of success, Archie, 
when you say that," was his answer. Whenever 
money affairs were talked of, Mr. Lovell had a 
trick of felling back plaintively upon his hard 
v^ork and his evil luck, as though to turn aside 
his Kstener from the unwelcome subject. " I have 
not — ^God knows I have not failed, as far as labour 
goes, one year since you were bom. Only the re- 
w^d has been tardy of coming ! If I had had the 
luck of Other men, writers and painters, inferior to 
me in ability, you would not have to reproach me 
now, child, with my want of independence." 

A flush passed over his pale face, and in a mo- 
ment Archie repented of what she had said, and 
fell to comforting him — ^the wise head of seventeen 
comforting the baby of forty-five— as she had done 
all her life -v^enever the word " failure " passed 
hiff lips. " They will not go on misunderstanding 
you for ever, dear. When we live in England 
you'll be able to know the Royal Academy people 
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personally, and when they know you they will be 
sure to like you, and to accept your pictures. I 
dare say it's a great deal more favour than merit, 
if we really knew, that gets pictures and poems 
accepted in London — and your new poem must be 
liked, I am sure of it. There is only a quarter of 
a canto to finish still, is there, papa ? " 

And having now started her father upon the 
subject, which to him embraced all other interests 
of life, Archie felt, with intense relief, that this 
at least would be no time for her own confession. 
She had meant faithfully to tell him everything 
during her walk home. Every word she had 
spoken had been, in reality, a prelude to the 
confession she was seeking to make. Yet now 
that chance seemed to have turned the oppor- 
tunity for confession aside, she was thankful ex- 
ceedingly for the reprieve. Let him be at peace 
to-day at all events, poor fellow! Let him be 
happy in the discussion of his new and bright- 
ened prospects, and to-morrow when she had had 
a night to think over it all, and frame her story 
into the words that should pain him least, she 
would tell him and Bettina together what she had 
done. 

Just as they reached their house in the Bue 
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d'Artois, they were met by Captain Waters, 
dressed in the heig^it of FreDch watering-place 
fashion, and smoking his twelfth, or final cigar- 
ette before dinner. As Archie and her father 
approached he put himself so resolutely, hat in 
hand, in their path, that Mr. Lovell, who ordi- 
narily shunned all the English world of Morte- 
ville, felt himself constrained to stop. 

" A fine evening, Miss Wilson. You have been 
taking your usual stroll on the sands, I suppose V 

"No, Captain Waters, we have been on the 
pier seeing a friend of ours away by the steamer." 

It was new for the Lovell family to possess a 
friend in Morteville, and Archie felt a little proud 
of announcing the fact 

"Your friend will have a fine passage, then. 
It was very calm at sea last night, was it not ? " 

"I — I believe so," she answered, her fece 
flushing scarlet at the suddenness of the ques- 
tion. "But I was told you went over to the 
Calais fStea yesterday. Captain Waters. You 
ought to know." . 

" My wife and myself spent yesterday in 
Amiens," remarked Mr. Lovell, innocently. " We 
were at the sale of the Chateau Floriac and only 
returned this morning. It was one of the most 
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extraordinary sales of old and valuable wood* 
carvings that I remember to have seen in Fr^ance, 
Oaptain Waters. I purchased myself a bonhewr 
du jov/r that is known, historically, to have been 
carved for Madame de Pompadour, and a clock 
b ut I don't know whether you are a connois* 
seur in the artifice of that particular period, sirf 

*' I believe I am a connoisseur in the artifices 
of all periods and all nations," answered Waters, 
with an imperceptible smile, and a glance at 
Archie, whose mingled Jmesae and insolence it 
would be hard to describe. " But my knowledge," 
he added, addressing himself deferentially to Mr. 
Lovell, " or what passes to myself for knowledge 
in such matters, would be contemptil^le compared 
to yours. I have long heard that in all matters 
of antiquarian art your judgment is simply un-^ 
rivalled." 

"Well — yes — I believe it is the one subject! I 
know something about," replied Mr. Lovell, for 
whose easily-pleased vanity no flattery was too 
palpable. " In such rare intervals of leisure as I 
have been able to snatch from my own work, I 
have dabbled for years in bricbracquerie all ovet 
Europe, and with tolerable success." - 
. '' And by this time must have quite^a cddecticm 
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of art treasures V* said Waters, who seemed de- 
termined to prolong the conversation. " You 
have not got them with you here in Morteville, 
of course ? " 

" No, no," answered Mr. Lovell. " My poor art 
treasures, as you are pleased to call them, are in 
Paris, and will remain there till I take them with 
me to England — I hope, in two or three weeks 
from the present^ime." 

Captain Waters was politely interested at once 
in Mr. Wilson's departure ; had no idea that Morte- 
ville was so soon to lose them; and poor Mr. 
Lovell in his simplicity began forthwith to expa- 
tiate on his plans, while Archie, her heart swelling 
with indignant disgust, stood silently by and lis- 
tened. She knew her father s peculiarity on this 
point of old. Shy to the most painful degree, 
shy to such an extent that he would walk any 
number of miles sooner than have to stop and 
speak to an acquaintance in the street, Mr. 
Lovell, in the hands of a man like Waters could, 
with one or two well-timed compHments, be 
drawn into the foolish confidence of a child. 

"We have been living very quietly indeed, 
here in Morteville, Captain Waters," he said at 
last, '^ which must explain the want of hospitality 
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I have shown to my friends, yourself among 
Others;" he had spoken to Waters about twice 
in his life before ; " friends whom under different 
circumstances it would have given me real plea- 
sure to entertain ; but if you ever come to our 
part of the country I shall be happy, very happy 
indeed, to see you." He was meditating a side- 
long escape to the house as he said this; and 
thought that a hazy offer of distant hospitality 
might be the easiest way of covering his retreat. 

Captain Waters raised his hat, in his courteous 
foreign fashion, and expressed the pleasure it 
would give him to renew Mr. Wilson's acquain- 
tance. "In — in Leicestershire, I think you 
said ? " he added, carelessly. " A county I know 
remarkably well, and often visit." 

" No, in Staffordshire ; Hatton, in Staffordshire," 
said Mr. Lovell ; " stay, I will give you the ad- 
dress." And he took out a card and wrote upon 
it in pencil his address. " The Honourable and 
Eev. Frederick Lovell, Hatton, Staffordshire;" 
then shaking his friend's hand, with warmth 
prompted by his intense nervous desire to get 
quit of him, ran away into the house. 

Captain Waters examined the card curiously 
for a minute. " The Honourable and Rev. Fre- 
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derick Lovell, Miss Wilson V* he remarked, raising 
his eyes to Archie's face. " I must really ask you 
to decipher this mystery for me. Who is the ' 
Honourable and Reverend Frederick Lovell ? and 
why has Mr. Wilson been kind enough to give me 
his address?" 

" The Reverend Frederick Lovell is my father," 
answered Archie, stiffly ; " I am sure I cannot tell 
why he gave you his address." 

She moved, as though to follow her father into 
the house, but Captain Waters had placed himself 
in such a position that she could not pass without 
actually requesting him to move. "And — ^my 
question may seem indiscreet," he continued; 
" but why have we here in Morteville not known 
the honourable and reverend character of the 
gentleman who was living among us V* 

"Because, living in such a place, and among 
such people, my father found it convenient to pass 
under an assumed name," cried Archie, with a 
superb toss of her head. "Are you satisfied. 
Captain Waters?" 

"Oh, entirely," answered Waters, with a half 
smile. " Living in such a place, and among siich 
people, the Honourable Frederick Lovell has 
ahowed great wisdom, I think, in concealing his 
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name. How long has your papa been rector of 
Hatton, Miss Wilson ? — Miss Lovell, I really beg 
your pardon for falling back into old bad habits." 

. "There is no need to apologize — ^indeed I 
hardly see why you should talk of old habits ; 
did we ever speak to each other in our Uvea 
before, Captain Waters? My father has been 
rector of Hatton about four days. The old rector 
died a week or so ago, and Lord Lovell, my grand- 
father, has given the living to papa. I must 
really ask you to let me pass, please." 

She swept past him with the manner of a little 
queen, and tiuiaing sHghtly as soon as she found 
herself within the shelter of their own door, ^ave 
him a freezing inclination of her head, as much 
as to say, " Go ! I have dismissed you 1" 

Captain Waters admired Archie Lovell warmly 
at this minute. That she suspected his possession 
of her secret he was certain ; that she dared to 
brave him, answer his impertinent questions with 
impertinent answers, and stand looking at him 
now with this air of regal dismissal, pleased him 
infinitely. To have possessed the secret of any 
ordinary English school-girl of her age, would 
have offered poor chance either of profit or amuse- 
ment to himself. An ordinary school-girl who 
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would have blushed and cried, and supplicated to 
him to spare her, and then probably have gone, 
straightway, and betrayed herself to her mamma ! 
To possess the secret of a girl like this, a girl 
who, at her age, had a woman's courage as well as 
a woman's duplicity might, well worked, be really 
a little mine of diversion and of profit to him. 
For a secret that escapade evidently was : Mr. 
Lovell's innocent account of his journey to Amiens 
had betrayed so much to him, and however fool* 
hardy the girl had been when she was Miss 
Wilson, it was almost mathematically clear to 
Captain Waters' perception that Miss Lovell, the 
daughter of the Honourable and Reverend rector 
of Hatton, would be sage ! 

It was the habit of this man's life, a necessity 
forced upon him by his profession, perhaps, to 
assign to every human creature with whom he 
was thrown the worst, the most selfish motives 
possible. "My lot has been cast among bad 
specimens of humanity," he would say, candidly, 
in speaking of his own cynicism. "For more 
years than I can count, the worst people in the 
worst continental towns have been my study, and 
when by accident I have to deal with the really 
good and virtuous, I mechanically apply the same 
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low standard to them as to the rest. And it is 
really curious to remark," he would add, putting 
up his eye-glass, and looking languidly in his 
listener's face, "curious, very, to remark how 
nicely the same measure seems to fit everybody 
after all !" 

"And you will leave Morteville soon, then, I 
fear, Miss Lovell, from what your papa said V* 

"Very soon, I hope, Captain Waters. I am 
heartily glad to get away from the place, and 
torn everything connected with it." 

"Everything, Miss Lovell? Can you really say 
so ? Will you have no one pleasant recollection 
of poor little Morteville ? No walk, no ball, at 
which you have enjoyed yourself?" 

" No ; there is not one circumstance, and cer- 
tainly not one person here, that I want to 
remember." But still she did not go away. 
Something in the expression of Waters' face 
seemed to constrain her, in spite of her repug- 
nance for the man, to hear all that he had to say. 

" I imderstand. The past and all belonging to 
it, pleasant or the reverse, is to be buried. Miss 
Lovell" — abruptly — "is Hatton, in StaflFordshire, 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of Durant's Court, 
do you know ?" 
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Her heart beat so violently that for a moment 
she could not trust herself to speak ; then, with 
a supreme effort of self-command, she answered, 
as indifferently as she could, yes. The rectory at 
Hatton was, she had heard, about two miles 
distant from Durant's Court. 

"Ah! that will be charming for all parties," 
said Waters, pleasantly. "No wonder. Miss 
Lovell, that you are glad to leave Morteville. I 
should like very much myself to meet Gerald 
Durant again,". he added. "He was an uncomr 
monly pleasant fellow in his way, capital com- 
panion, and all that, but not quite the stamp 
of man, perhaps, one could make a friend of 
Shifty, rather ; a new caprice every five 
minutes ; no sooner winning a thing than he 
was sure to tire of it. You agree with me, Miss 
LoveU ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure," cried Archie, despe- 
rately. "What should I know of Mr. Duranti 
Why do you ask me V 

Waters advanced a step within the open door- 
way, and put his head quite close to Archie's. 
"Miss Lovell," he whispered, "I am sorry that 
you treat me with so little confidence. You are 
^ong, I think ; for I wish— upon my soul I wish 
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— ^to stand your friend ; and I have it in my 
power to do so. Do you believe me V* 

A look of frightened disgust was all her answer; 
but Captain Waters did not appear in the slightest 
degree discountenanced. "This is not the time 
to tell you what I mean," he went on, still in a 
half-whisper, and in the same odious closeness of 
position. "What I have got to say will take 
time, and should be said in a place " — and as he 
spoke he glanced at Madame Brun's open window 
— "where there is no possibility of eaves-droppers. 
Now, if I might hope to meet you on the Grfeve 
of a morning? To-morrow morning, for ex- 
ample ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure. What can you have 
to tell me?" she stammered. "If you want to 
say anjrthing, say it now. When I walk on the 
Grfeve it is with papa." 

Just at this moment Jeanneton — ^hot and in- 
dignant still, from her recent encounters with 
Bettina — came forth ; laden with straw, bass 
dust, and deposit of all kinds from the cases of 
bric-a-brac, on her way to the court. At the sight 
of mademoiselle in conversation with another 
gentleman (and a very pretty little gentleman, 
Jeanneton decided, as she mentally compared 
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Waters with Major Seton), she stopped short, 
opened her mouth wide, and prepared to listen or 
join in the conversation, according to the custom 
of French servants of her class. 

Waters was not slow at turning her opportune 
appearance to iewjcount. "You see this is not a 
place to talk in, Miss Lovell,*' he urged, but in a 
coldly-deferential manner, now that the servant's 
eyes were upon them. " Tell me, please, if I can 
see you on the Grfeve to-moiTow, or not ? There 
is a very unpleasant story going the round of the 
place to-day, which makes it my duty to com- 
municate with some member of your family. 
Can you meet me, or,I* he added this with marked 
emphasis, " shall my communication be made in 
writing to Mr. Lovell himself? " 

He had found out the way to subjugate her at 
last. At the mention of her father, at the thought 
of what this story must be that Waters threatened 
to write to him about, every tinge of colour for- 
sook Archie's face. She clasped her hands to- 
gether as if a sharp bodily pain had smitten her. 
*' No, no, Captain Waters ! write iiothing, say 
nothing to papa, and I will meet you whenever 
you choose. On the Grfeve, if you will, to-morrow 
morning. Only, if he is with me, say nothing 

L 2 
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please till I can manage to see you alone ! We 
always like to spare poor papa any trouble that 
we can," she added half apologetically, and lifting 
her eyes with an expression of mute entreaty to 
Captain Waters' impassive face. 

" Don't be afraid. Miss Lovell ; I shall behave 
with the most perfect discretion in every way, 
you may rest assured. To-morrow morning on 
the Grfeve then ; between ten and eleven will not 
be too early? And in the meantime, made- 
moiselle, au plaisir de voud rivoiry 

He took his hat off to the ground, then saun- 
tered jauntily away down the Rue d'Artois, twirl- 
ing his diminutive cane in one little well-gloved 
hand, with the other alternately caressing his 
pointed, flaxen moustache, and putting up his 
eye-glass, but with dilettante curiosity rather 
than impertinence, at eveiy woman who chanced 
to pass him on the trottoir. 

"And this is respectability," thought Archie, 
bitterly. " This is Philistinism, and the kind of 
price one has to pay for it ! Oh ! that the rector 
of Hatton hadn't died, and that I might have 
dared tell Ealph the truth, and bade this man 
and every one else in Morteville do their worst ! " 

And with a hard sullen look, such as in all her 
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happy Bohemian life her face had never worn 
before ; her teeth set, her eyes fixed and dilated 
till all their blue seemed gone ; she stood and 
watched Captain Waters* retreating figure till it 
was out of sight. 



CHAPTER VII. 
akchie's confession. 

In all the great and solemn crises of her earthly 
pilgrimage— creditors pressing them more sorely 
than their wont ; old Lord Lovell returning inhu- 
man answers to appeals for money ; poor Frede- 
rick's pictures making their periodicsQ journeys 
home^ imsold, from London — ^the instant devasta- 
tion, or, as she termed it herself, "siting to 
rights " of the entire clothing of the household, 
had been, for years past, an unfailing source of 
comfort to Bettina's troubled spirit. 

This devastation, a kind of sacrifice laid upon 
the altar of the Dvi penates — and having its 
origin, doubtless, in that mysterious instinct which 
has made man from the earliest ages believe in 
some occult power of propitiatory offerings to avert 
impending grief — ^had, indeed, by force of habit 
become incorporated at length as a vital, or inte- 
gral, part of Bettina's religion. And so to-day. 
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although the news of coming into four hundred a 
year, besides the glebe, was an occasion rather for 
thanksgiving than humiliation, her heart, staunch 
to its traditions, had flown (after due preliminary 
torture of the acolyte, Jeanneton) to the formal 
celebration of the rites or services of her creed for 
relief 

Now the first feature in these rites was to take 
out everybody's clothes from their different drawers 
and cupboards, and to pile them in heaps on beds, 
chairs, and all other available pieces of furniture 
round the rooms : the second, to sort them over, or 
subdivide them indefinitely over the floors until 
there was no place left on which to plant the sole 
of the foot : the third, to sit down and cry over 
every one's extravagance, Archie's growth, and the 
ravages of moth : and the last, to make long lists, 
never looked at again by human eye, of every 
article of clothing the family possessed, and then 
return them, meekly, and with no discernible re- 
sult whatever of her labours, to their place. The 
moment that Archie and her father left the house 
with Major Seton, Bettina prepared herself for 
action ; and rushing away to Mr. Lovell's room, 
threw herself, with true fanatical ardour, upon the 
first initiatory task of turning every piece of fur- 
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niture it possessed inside out. This done, she had 
devoted half an hour or so to the dismemberment 
of her own bureaus ; then returned, meted out and 
subdivided her husband's wardrobe until tall pyra- 
mids of cloth (looking each of them not very un- 
like Mr. Lovell himself) were dotted at random all 
over his floor ; and finally, faithful to her principle 
of making every part of the habitation untenable 
at the same moment, had betaken herself, after 
a discursive but thorough routing of two 
presses of house linen on her road, to Archie's 
room. 

The usual shortcomings with regard to hooks 
and buttons; the usual chaos of gloves that 
wouldn't match ; unmended stockings ; boots spoilt 
with salt water, and frocks grown too short in the 
skirt ; " and every one of her white dresses in the 
wash at once," thought Bettina, shaking her head 
despondently, as with paper and pencil in her 
hand she sought in vain for any coherent article 
wherewith to head her list. "I'd better begin 
with the ball-dress after alL That at least must 
be in a condition to describe." And with honour- 
able pride she unpinned the white linen wrapper 
in which she had encased all the paraphernalia of 
Archie's one night of dissipation, and prepared 
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herbelf to take a leisurely inventory of its con- 
tents. 

" Upper skirt of white grenadine : item, puflTed 
underskirt of ditto : item, white silk body and 
trimmings : item, clear Swiss muslin skirt." The 
upper skirt, the puflfed skirt, the white silk body 
and trimmings, all there to ciy ''adsum." But 
where was the clear Swiss muslin skirt ? 

With the tightening of the heart that is said to 
prelude the oncoming of any dread discovery, 
Bettina made a convulsive dash at a tower of half- 
clean skirts resting on poor Archie's Uttle bed, and 
found it. It ! The skirt for which she had paid 
two francs fifty centimes the mfetre, which her own 
hands had folded and left fair and unsullied with 
the rest, now a blackened tumbled rag ! (I record 
what Bettina thought) trodden out in the hem ; 
torn away from the gathers ;.and with a good half- 
yard of mingled dust and mud as a trimming 
round the bottom of the skirt. 

Mrs. Lovell staggered back against the wash- 
stand — ^the only thing untenanted by clothes in 
the room — and one solitary word rose to her lips — 
Jeanneton I As a clever detective by a single, 
seemingly imimportant fact — the impress of a 
foot, the wadding out of a pistol — ^first gets hold 
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of a clue that shall enable him to follow the tor* 
tuous windings of crime, and ultimately discover 
its guilty author^ so did Bettina, on the spot, evolve 
a wholjQ labyrinth of mystery and of crime from 
the condition of those nine yards of torn and 
blackened muslin. And the key-note to that 
crime, the solution to that mystery was — Jean- 
neton. 

. TjixB, LoveU had long held opinions from which 
no argument could move her, as to the fatal results 
of allowing foreign servant-girls their Uberty with 
regard to processions, f^tes, balls, and the like 
diversions. "We know what such things would 
lead, to in England," she used to say, when Mr. 
Loyell would try to put in a word about the allow- 
ance to be made fpr varying custom, temperament^ 
religions^ in different countries ; " the depraved 
inclinations of the lower classes must be the same 
everywhere." Here was blackest confirmation of 
her opinions ! Here was refutation direct of all 
fine sentimental theories about the necessity of 
giving these light*hearted peasants their innocent 
amusements ! Here was proof incontestable of 
what such amusement and suqh theories led to 1 
In the.absence of her master and mistress — doubt- 
less when Archie, poor child, was asleep — this 
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creature had dressed herself up in all the finery 
she could collect ; gone off to some guingette^ some 
Ck)dless place of unhallowed out-of-door revelry, 
and waltzed there (in muslin that cost two francs 
fifty centimes the m^tre) till morning. 

" Well for me if my trinkets are right," thought 
Bettina. ''Well for me if the light-hearted 
peasant did not make herself up a cap out of my 
best point-lace!" And actually bristling with 
rage, so vividly did this revolting image rise before 
her imagination, she. stalked off, bearing on her 
arm the muslin skirt, the direct and positive proof 
of the corpus delicti, into her own apartment 

A moment's glance told her that her point 
d'Alen9on was intact, and her jpwel-box also. 
" The woman would not risk a felony," she thought, 
with crushing bitterness. "Point-lace and trin- 
kets would have set the secret police upon her 
track at once." The secret police was one of 
Bettina's strongest beliefs ; was, indeed, the oxily 
portion of the French nation for whom she had 
thQ faintest respect. " Pocket-handkerchiefs, silk 
stockings, the nice etceteras of the toilet, would 
be nearer her mark." 

However, not a handkerchief, not. a stockings 
not an etcetera of any kind was missingf ; and 
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Bettina was about to give up further search, half 
satisfied, half in disappointment — so inscrutable is 
woman's nature! — ^when her eyes fell upon a 
minute portion of silver-paper, sticking out from 
one comer of the lid of her best parasol case ; the 
grey silk that dbar Madame Bonnechose of Amiens 
had presented to her on New Year's-day. To open 
the case, to unfold the paper wrappings, and put 
up the parasol, was the work of a second : and 
now — ^now a sight did meet Mrs. Lovell's gaze 
which made the blood turn to fire within her 
veins. The parasol which she had last worn on 
Easter Sunday, had last gazed at in pristine im- 
maculate purity, was ridged, engrained, covered 
with marks of black ; a certain wavy appearance 
round the edge of these defilements showed that 
a guilty hand had tried in vain to rub them out, 
and a faint smell of benzine, extracted doubtless 
from her own bottle on the chimney-piece, told 
how the commission of the whole crime must have 
been of recent date. 

" She could not have worn a parasol at night ; " 
this was Mrs. LovelVs first thought. " Then Archie 
must have given her leave to go out in the day- 
time," her second. And resolved to bring the 
offender to instant and condign punishment, she 
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went forth that moment into the corridor and 
called aloud, and in no sweet or conciliatory tone, 
to her stepdaughter to come to her. 

Archie had been in the house about five 
minutes and was sitting alone in the salon in 
her walking dress, thinking still of the blessings 
of Philistinism, when she heard the sharp metallic 
ring of Mrs. Lovell's voice. 

" Oh, now for the old story," thought the girl ; 
'' so many buttons wanting, so many boots spoilt, 
so many dresses at the wash. What a pleasant 
preface to all that I have got to say !" And she 
sauntered slowly oflf to Bettina's room, stopping to 
look out of every window she passed on the way, 
and singing aloud little Italian snatches about 
republicanism and liberty, as it was her habit to 
do whenever she felt that one of her stepmother's 
sermons was in store for her. 

" Well, Bettina, child, what is it ? " she cried, 
as she entered the room, throwing up her sailor's 
hat in the air and catching it as she walked. 
" Fourteen hooks and eyes, twenty-two buttons, a 
dozen " 

And then Miss Lovell stopped short — stopped 
short; and as long as she lived, I fanicy, never 
played at ball with her hat again ! Ostentatiously 
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out-spread upon two clia:irs before her was the 
white muslin skirt ; the grey parasol open on the 
floor ; the whole air of the toom faintly redolent 
of benzine ; and Bettina, like an angry spirit, 
standing, pointing, with heated face and vfengeful 
eyes, to these mute evidences of her guilt. 

"You — ^you want me, Bettina?" she stam- 
mered. 

Mrs. Lovell for answer walked straight up to 
the door, shut and locked it, and then returned to 
her stepdaughter's side. "Archie," she said, "J 
don't say to you tell me the truth. That, I 
believe, you always do. I ask you a plain ques- 
tion, and know that you will answer it on your 
honour. Why did you let Jeanneton go out after 
all I said to you ? " 

" Because she wanted to go," said Ai-chie, her 
eyes sinking on the floor. "She wanted a 
holiday, and I thought it hard she should 
keep in, with only me to wait on, and I let her 

"At what time?" 

" At about two or three — ^I really did not look 
at the clock." 

" And when did she return ? " 

" When did she return ?" faltered the girl, her 
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heart beating so loud that she thought Bettina 
must have heard its throbs. 

" Yes : when did she return ? Speak out, child. 
I am not going to be angry with you." 

" She came back — oh, Bettina, don't send her 
away — don't do anything to prevent other people 
taking her when we're gone. She came back 
this morning about eight. You know her village 
is a good two leagues away. I know she wanted 

to go and see her grandfather " 

*' Her grandfather ! " cried Bettina, in the tone 
which among women of her stamp so admirably 
takes the place of the strong words current among 
wicked men ; " her grandfather,' indeed. Yes, I 
supfkjse so. Light-hearted foreign peasants must 
have their amusements, your papa says, and their 
family aflFections too : their gromdfathers ! and 
must visit them in their mistress's clothes : clear 
muslin slips at two-fifty the mfetre, and French- 
grey parasols. Oh, certainly ! " 

Mrs. LoveU seated herself in a position of acrid 
discomfort upon about three inches of a heavily- 
piled chair ; and tapped one of her feet viciously 
upon the floor for a minute or so, " I don't know 
that I was ever so insulted by a servant in my life 
before," she burst forth at last; " And it's not for 
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the worth of the things alone — ^not for the worth 
of the things she has destroyed — ^but for her inso- 
lence in wearing them, and her cruelty in leaving 
yom Away all night, and you, child as you are, 
here alone ! You might have been murdered I 
we might have lost every ounce of plate we are 
worth I but she shall go this day. Don't speak a 
word, Archie, don't speak a word." Bettina's 
eyes were in a blaze. " I'm not angry with you 
now, but I shall be if you speak a word. She 
shall go this day. A parasol that would have 
lasted me for years, and worked in to the very 
grain of the silk with this filthy benzine. Let no 
one ever tell me French servants are not depraved 
again — depraved to the very core ! " 

Then Archie raised her eyes to her stepmother's 
face: "Bettina," she cried, with desperate cou- 
rage; "you are wrong. It was not Jeanneton 
who took the parasol, but me. I wanted to look 
nice, and I put on my new slip for a dress, and 
took your parasol, and I tried to clean it this 
morning, so that you shouldn't know, and — and 
somehow the stuff made it run, and I'll save all 
my money, and buy you another when we go to 
England!" she added, piteously. "Indeed, in- 
deed I will, Bettina." 
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Mrs. Lovell rose; and without saying a word 
re-examined the muslin skirt^ breadth by breadth, 
the torn hem, the disorganized gathers, the half- 
yard of black mud for trimming. " Archie," she 
said, when her examination was over ; " you are 
not telling me the truth. You are trying to 
screen Jeanneton, but it will not do. Where do 
you mean to tell me that you wore these things ?" 

" On the pier first," began Archie, with thick- 
ening breath. 

" But on the pier there is no black mud at all," 
interrupted Bettina ; and on the pier you would 
not have had your clothes torn oflf your back : and 
on the pier the parasol would not have got grimed 
in dirt. Dirt ! dirt is no word for it. 'Tis simply 
black — London black ! and what beats my com- 
prehension to understand is how the woman, 
vicious as she is, could have contrived to get it 
into such a state." 

And now Archie, with hands tight clasped over 
her beating heart, felt that the time had come 
when she must speak. "London black. You 
are quite right. That's what it is, Bettina> and I 
tell you I did it, and Jeanneton is no more to 
blame than you." 

Bettina stared at her in blank stupefaction. 

TOL. U. M 
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" I don't know what you mean, child," she cried, 
feeling frightened, she knew not why. " I don't 
know what nonsense this is that you are trying to 
tell me. You ! you have never been in London 
since you were bom." 

" And if I was to tell you that I have !" ex- 
claimed Archie, with sudden energy; "that I 
walked down to the pier to see Mr. Durant oflf, 
and then the sea looked so nice that I went out 
with him in a boat, and then— only to see it, you 
know — ^I went on board the steamer, and it 
started before I knew what I was about, and I 
went on to London, and stayed there two hours or 
more, and came back in the middle of the night 
by myself — if I was to tell you all this, and 
declare it to be true, what should you say to me, 
Bettina V 

The parasol, the skirt, dropped out of Mrs. 
Lovell's hands : a sickly greenish hue overspread 
her face. 

"Does anybody know?" she gasped. The 
strongest instinct of her nature holding her true, 
even in an exigence like this, to the sacred cause 
of conventionality rather than of abstract right. 

" No one," answered Archie, boldly ; "or to the 
best of my belief no one. Jeanneton had left 
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before I started, and there was no one on the pier 
when I came back this morning — except Captain 
Waters, and I don't believe it possible tljat he 
could have seen me." 

" And you — ^were in London — alone — ^with Mr. 
Durant?" but no words, no punctuation, can 
express the series of little spasms with which 
Bettina jerked out these questions. " Alone, you 
sayj and they live close to your father's rectory. 
Archie, miserable child, do you know what thia is 
that you have done ?" 

"Certainly, I know," cried Miss LoveU, not 
without a half-smile at the ludicrous stony terror 
of Bettina's face. I went on board the steamer, 

foolishly I'll allow, and off it started, and " 

" And you have ruined us ! Just that Ruined 
your father and me and yourself ! Now laugh if 
you like!" Mrs. LoveU wept "After the reli- 
gious way I've brought you up," she sobbed, " and 
to choose the very time when your papa is made a 
dignitary of the church to disgrace yourself " 
And she rocked herself in a manner highly sug- 
gestive of hysterics from side to side as she sat 

Archie watched her stepmother with a curious 
fiet look about her handsome lips ; a curious hard 
expression in her blue eyes. " You are thoroughly 

ic 2 
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unjust to me, Bettina/' she said at last. '' I am 
as sorry about the parasol as you can be, and 
about the expense too, for we shall have to send 
Mr. Durant forty-two shillings and a sixpence 
that he lent me on the journey, and I know now 
I was foolish to go on board the steamer, or even 
to see him oflf at all if you like. But when you 
use such words as disgrace and ruin, I say you 
are unjust. I have done nothing wrong. I have 
disgraced nobody." 

And she walked across the room and seated 
herself i^ullenly by the window ; the window from 
whence she had watched Balph Seton arrive 
that morning. "If I had told papa first, as I 
ought to have done, I shouldn't have been judged 
so harshly ! " she cried, after a silence, broken 
only by occasional rising sobs on the paii; of Bet- 
tinaw "Papa will never call me disgraced as long 
as I do nothing that is really wrong." 

"No, your papa would not see disgrace when 
all other people would see it ! " answered Bet- 
tina. "His simplicity, his trust, should have 
kept you straight." Ah, how well do women 
know where to pierce through the weakest part 
of each other's armour ! " Your papa lives in his 
clocks and his cabinets, and knows about as much 
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of the world of men and women as a baby. He 
would think nothing of it, poor fellow ; but when 
all the world, when his parishioners, when the 
family at the Courts know of it, it's not very 
difficult to foretel what they will say of 
him ! " 

"And what, pray?" exclaimed Archie, aflush 
with indignation at the bare mention of her 
lather being Kghtly spoken of. "Supposing 
everything known — supposing people should call 
me foolish or wicked or anything they choose, 
what has that got to do with papa ? " 

"Everything," answered Mrs. Lovell, curtly. 
*' It has got everything to do with him, and his 
good name, and his reputation, and his prospects 
in life. If you were a boy, Archie — and if it 
wasn't like disputing with Providence, I wish 
from my heart you were one — ^you might be as 
wild as wild can be. You might commit any 
crime — ^forgery even — ^for I remember there was 
the Earl of Somebody's eldest son, only I'm too 
agitated to remember names — and still pull round, 
and everything be forgotten. But a girl ! No 
false step a girl makes can be got over, unless 
perhaps in the very highest circles, which we are 
not. Oh, it's very well to say there is no real 
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diflFerence! " This, as Archie, with quivering lips, 
was about to speak. " And I know the Scripture 
makes none.; and, indeed, I always myself have 
thought it hard. ... However " — and Bettina 
rescued herself with a start from the dreadful 
depths of heresy to which she was falling — 
*' what weVe got to think of is, what the worid 
says. You have done one of the things no woman 
can ever recover from if it becomes known. You 
have been away — that I should sit here and say 
it calmly — ^for hours and hours in the company of 
a young man, and your good name is as much 
gone — ^but Tm too agitated, too miserable, to go 
into details. No honest young giri knowing this 
would associate with you. No man knowing it 
would marry you. And as to the county families 

noticing us " 

Mrs. Lovell covered up her face in her pocket- 
handkerchief, and for a minute or two there was 
dead silence between them. Then Archie left her 
place by the window, crossed the room, and stood 
ei'ect and tearless, but white to her very lips, by 
her step-mother's side. " Bettina," she said, in a 
voice from which all the old fresh childish ring 
seemed to have suddenly died, " is this true that 
you are telling me? Would papa be so badly 
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spoken of if this thing that I have done got 
known ?" 

"He would be bli—bli— blighted," sobbed 
Bettina, fiercely. " For another man it would be 
bad enough, but for a clergyman such dis- 
grace " 

" That will do," intennipted Archie. " You need 
not repeat that word so often, I think. And no 
one would marry me ! " with a little hard attempt 
at a laugh at this ; " and the famihes in the 
county wouldn't know us ! Would they continue 
to be on terms with Mr. Gerald Durant, do you 
suppose ? " 

"Archie, don't drive me wild by asking such 
absurd questions ! You, a girl of seventeen, to talk 
like a child of seven 1 Mr. Gerald Durant ! Why, 
of course, people would look upon the aflfair as 
something rather in his favour than otherwise. 
Who ever thinks worse of a young man for such an 
escapade as this ? " 

" But Mr. Durant is eight years older than me, 
Bettina. If going to London with him was a thing 
to disgrace me so fearfully, he must have known 
it, and I would have landed at Calais, when the 
steamer stopped, if he had only spoken a word of 
all thia I went on, as I told him, because a 
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number of the Morteville people were there, and I 
thought papa would be hurt if they got up a story> 
about my landing so far away from home alone. 
Why didn't Mr. Durant save me when he might 
have done it ? " 

"Because no one ever saves anybody," said 
Bettina, bringing out this clinching truth with 
stinging emphasis. " Any one on earth hearing 
the story would say that yov, were to blame 
throughout, and that Mr. Durant just acted as any 
other yoimg man would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. Save you ! If you had attended more 
to your religious exercises, Archie, to the books, 
the evening readings you have made so light of, 
you wouldn't have looked to anything but yourself, 
and your own self-respect, to save you when the 
time of temptation came." 

"Ah, unfortui]^tely I was not remembering 
myself at all just then — only papa." And then she 
tm'ned away, and pacing hurriedly up and down 
. the room, began to think — not of her own folly ; of 
her own threatened shame"; of the share Gerald had 
really had in her guilt ; of Bettina's, of the world's 
injustice: these thoughts were for the future — 
but of her father. Her father on the threshold of 
a new life, and with all the honour and peace that 
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would have made that life sweet to him^ darkened 
by her. 

"Bettina," she exclaimed, stopping at last in 
her walk, " I don't see the absolute necessity of 
this story of mine ever being known ; do you ? " 

"That entirely depends," said Mrs. Lovell, 
drearily, her mind at once taking hold of the 
practical, not the moral, difficulty of the case. 
" In the first place, this Mr. Gerald Durant will 
be quite sure some day to talk about it all 
himself " 

"No," interrupted Archie, "I am sure he 
won't — ^weak and vain though he may be ! " she 
added, with a suppressed bitterness very new to 
hear in her voice. 

" Well, perhaps not," answered Bettina, " though 
I would never trust any man long with a secret 
that was flattering to his own vanity. The next 
thing is, did any one see you when you landed 
here ? You may think not, but, depend upon it, 
some one did. IVe remarked all my life that if 
you have got on a new dress, or are walking with 
a good acquaintance, or successful in any way, 
people seem to keep indoors on* purpose rather 
than see you ; but the moment you're looking 
shabby or poor, or walking with somebody you are 



1 
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ashamed of, you seem to meet everybody you 
know in the world in flocks. Of course, some one 
saw you. Why, you said just now that Captain 
Waters met you on the pier when you landed." 

" But if — ^if I could be sure no one else saw me,, 
or of not being betrayed by him, would you think 
it right, for papa's sake I mean, Bettina, that 
we should try to hush the story of all this 
up?" 

"I think," said Bettina, with solemn energy, 
"that we should be wicked and ungrateful to 
Providence if we did not do everything in our 
power to hush it up ! I think that if, by extra- 
ordinary good fortime, you did go and return un- 
seen (which I cannot beheve), we ought never,, 
even among ourselves, to let this thing be spoken 
of again. You are young, child," — and for the 
first time Bettina's face began to soften at the 
sight of the girl's rigid, tight-clasped hands and 
wide-open tearless eyes—" and I'm not harsh on, 
you in my heart, only I know it is just one of the 
things there is no getting over, and Mr. Durant 
engaged to his cousin, too — ^which of course would 
make all the family harder upon you — and after 
the way I have brought you up ! and just when 
your papa has been made a dignitary of the 
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church and everything . . . however, we'll talk 
over what can be done, and in the right frame, 
Archie, the right and humble frame upon which 
alone, poor worms of an hour as we are ! we can 
expect a blessing.*' 

After which curious confusion of entomological 
and other metaphors, Mrs. Lovell, with the 
peculiar tottering gait which women of her way of 
thinking invari'ably assume under trouble, went 
off to her own apartment for her smelling-salts, a 
clean pocket-handkerchief, and a pile of good 
books, with which armoury of afHiction she pre- 
sently returned, evidently determined to make a 
night of it in her step-daughter's room. 

But her step-daughter had no such intention for 
her. Her first horror over at hearing the position 
in which she stood put into words, Archie Lovell's 
courage, determination, stout rebellious spirit, all 
returned to her. "Bettina," she said, catching 
hold of her step-mother s arm with a suddenness 
that in her present weak state flattened her up, 
smelling-salts, good books, and all, against the 
door, and wearing to Mrs. Lovelies horror, some- 
thing of the old devil-may-care expression on her 
face, " it's a settled thing, is it ? I must do my 
best first to get Captain Waters to be silent, and 
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for ourselves we are going, if we can, to tell a 
falsehood, any number of falsehoods, you and I, 
about this journey of mine to London ? *' 

" Tell — oh, Archie ! I hope we shall never have 
to speak of it even while we live." 

" Very well, Bettina, we'U put it as prettily as 
we can. Not tell, but act falsehoods. First to 
papa, of course, for if he knew a thing — ^poor 
papa \'* her voice faltering, "every one else in the 
world would know it too ; next to the whole of 
the parishioners, churchwardens, whatever [^the 
people are called that belong to rectors, when I 
stand by and hear how I have never been in 
England before, et cetera ; to the family at the 
Court, above all ; and to Major Seton ; and to, or 
rather with, Mr. Durant when I see him ; and 
some day," with the little hard laugh again, " to 
any happy man whom we can deceive into wanting 
to marry me ? This we have decided upon doing — 
haven't we ? " 

"Oh, Archie, don't look so hardened! don't 
laugh, child, when you ought to be on your bended 
knees, praying that your heart of stone might be 
changed into a heart of flesh ! It's very wicked of 
you to use such a word as falsehood at all. There 
are circumstances in which even on the highest 
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authority we know that concealment is permitted 

At chapter ten *' 

"Bettina," interrupted Archie, with the blood 
mounting crimson to her forehead, and stamping 
one little foot angrily on the floor, " for mercy's 
sake let us have none of this, please ! I have done 
a foolish thing that lasted one day, and now I am 
going to do a mean one that will last all the days 
of my life ! And of my own free will, mind, and 
not for papa's sake alone. I don't want to be dis- 
graced. I don't want not to be noticed. I don't 
want to think that no one would marry me — but 
I won't have any goody talk about it ! I won't 
hear of texts that bear us out in our meanness — as 
if you couldn't distort some text for everything 
wicked that was ever done ! and above all I won't 
have tears and lamentations and smelling-bottles. 
If we can hush it all up there is no gi*eat harm 
done ; and if we cannot, we cannot. In either 
case there is no use crymg and bemoaoung and 
pretending to pray to heaven when we are only 
hoping we shan't be found out on earth. You've 
been piling up all papa's clothes into pyramids as 
usual, I see, Bettina ; and now the best thing'you 
can do. is to go and write your list out, and put 
them in their places again." 
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And Miss Lovell burst into a fit of laughter that 
if not thoroughly real was Joud enough to reach 
Mr. Lovell in his painting room at the other side 
of the house, and make him think, and rejoice to 
think, how happy his little girl was at the good 
fortune that had befallen them ! 

Archie laughed on as she watched Bettina 
obediently bear back the books and smelling- 
bottle to her own room ; and she sang aloud — the 
same kind of songs she sang to the two old English 
ladies in the train — as long as she knew her step- 
mother's door was open, and that she could be 
heard. Only when Mrs. Lovell had shut herself 
in, and when all the house was silent, and the girl 
felt that she was alone at last, did the songs die 
on her lips and the laughter too. And then she 
walked up to her glass, and looking hard into her 
own face for companionship, asked herself, blankly, 
what manner of shame this was that she had 
incuiTed. 

Disgrace ! Ruin ! No young girl, if this story 
was known, would associate with her : no man 
would seek to marry her. Bettina said this ; 
and Bettina understood the world; and higher 
authority than Bettina had she none. Never in 
her life before, she thought, had she looked so 
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pretty as at this minute. The bright blood was 
burning clear through her dark cheeks. A light 
such as she never knew that they could wear was 
in her eyes. Her hair, with the evening light 
its changing hues, shone, like an aureole of pure 
gold, around her face. 

An intense pity for herself, an intense regret 
for all that she had newly thrown away, came into 
her childish heart. " I will not be disgraced, I 
wiU not ! " she thought, passionately. " I am too 
good for disgrace and ruin ! Major Seton thought 
I was pretty — didn't his face change when I threw 
him my myrtle ? and Gerald Durant thought so, 
-and liked me better than Lucia, with all her 
classic lines ! I am pretty ; too pretty not to be 
liked and admii'ed and loved. If I was old, foiu: 
or five and twenty, and plain, it would be dijBFerent 
I think I could be honourable and tell the ti-uth 
then, but not now. Tm only seventeen, and I 
want people to fall in love with me, and pay me 
■attention, and think me handsome (piquante, 
mignonne, belle aux yeux bleus — those were 
Gerald's words for me !). I want all the county 
people to make much of papa and to have me at 
their parties ... If I look then as I do now, 
Gerald will be sure to ask me to dance oftener 
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than Miss Durant the heiress. . . . And Major 
Seton — ah, how Ealph would despise me if he 
knew to what I have sunk ! what a falsehood I 
have told him — ^what a falsehood all my future 
life is going to be ! " 

And at the thought of Ralph the mobile nature 
softened in a moment; the heart of stone, as 
Bettina would have said, was changed into a heart 
of flesh. Archie's head sank upon her breast for a 
minute or two ; ^er lips quivered piteously ; and 
then a flood of the hottest tears that she had ever 
shed was the unheroic termination of all her 
fortitude and all her courage. 

Quite late in the evening, as Mr. Lovell was 
standing before "Troy," his pipe in his mouth, 
and dreaming dreams of greatness as was his 
wont, his daughter came in, neither singing nor 
chattering, but pale, subdued, and silent, and 
crept up to his side. The daylight had well nigh 
faded 5 but Mr. Lovell could see that her face was 
pinched and white; and that all the glorious 
tawny hair was pinned up tightly, giving her a 
strange altered look of womanhood, around her 
head. 

"Archie, my little girl, you are 'pale," holding 
her feice up between his hands, and scrutinising it 
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closely, " and all your hair pinned and twisted up 
like an old woman's ! Is this some whim of 
Bettina's, or what ? " 

" It's my own fancy, papa," she answered, " and 
you must let me keep it so, please. Now that we 
are going to England, you know, it wouldn't do 
for me, at my age, to wear my hah: hanging about 
like a chad's." 

" Why not ? " said Mr. Lovell, " and what are 
you but a child ? If I like to see you so, why 
should you care for fashion, Archie ? " 

She had to turn her face away before she could 
answer: it caused her such new, such poignant 
pain to say or look otherwise than as she felt to 
him : then, after a minute, " I care for what you 
think of me more than for all the fashion in the 
world," she said. " You believe that ? But I 
know that there are a great many things I must 
alter about myself now. Running about here in 
Morteville, as Archie Wilson, and with you only a 
poor artist, you know, dear, I may have been very 
well" — ("Very well, indeed," Mr. Lovell inter- 
polates) — ^*'but living among English people and 
the daughter of a rector, I should be thought wild 
^md unlike other people, and so I'm going to 

reform myself at once by braiding up my red hair 
TOL. n. ir 
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round my head, and leaving off my sailor's hat 
and trying if I can to look like a lady, not a 
boy." 

" You will not be as good-looking, child. But 
of course you and Bettina will do aa you 
choose ! " 

" And you will Hke me just the same, papa ? *^ 
a wistful tremor in her voice. " Whatever I was, 
plain or pretty, or wicked or good, you would like 
me just the same ? " 

"My little one." This was all Mr. Lovell 
answered : but with what a world of tenderness I 
every note in the diapason of love softly swept by 
those three words : " My little one ! " 

She took one of his hands into hers, and so 
they stood together, as their way was at this hour, 
saying little and both gazing at the indistinct 
glories of "Troy," less unlike nature now than at 
any other hour in the twenty-four, until the 
canvas insensibly melted into the grey walls of 
the painting-room, and Jeanneton's voice was 
heard generally announcing from the kitchen 
door, after the manner of a gong or dinner bell, 
that supper was on the table. 

" So ends our last look at Troy," remarked Mr. 
Lovell, as they turned to go away ; " or our last 
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look at it in Morteville-sur-mer. Seton tells me I 
am wanted in the parish at once, and to-morrow 
morning I shall set about packing up my pictures 
the first thing." 

" So ends the last evening of the poor old life/ 
added Archie, lingering at the threshold of the 
room where so many peaceful hours of her child's 
existence had beeu passed. " Shall we ever be as 
happy now that we are Philistines as we have 
been here, I wonder ? '' 

" We shall have four hundred a year, instead or 
being beggars 1" cried Bettina, who had been 
reading good books and pondering over the 
chances of discovery, until her temper was any- 
thing but sweet. "And I think it quite time for 
you, for yoUj Archie, to have done with that pro- 
fane talk about Philistines. Pour vous Jean- 
neton," and she turned round with sudden ani- 
mosity upon the servant : " je vous dismisse. Ce 
jour semaine vous allez ; and sa/ag charactere^ 
vous souvenez, sang charactere.'* 

If their own reputation was to be damaged it 
was something, Bettina felt, to be able to send 
forth this worthless creature also, sang cha^ 
ractere, to the world. Something. Not a satis- 
faction, of course. She was too Christian a 
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woman to take any delight in the znisfortimes 
of others. But a duty which, at this season of 
trial, she had an excessively righteous relish in 
performing. 



i 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A VAMPIRE "AT HOME." 

It was getting on for ten o'clock that night 

* 

when Captain Waters, in a full suit of black, and 
with eveiy nice adjunct of dandy evening-dress 
— ^primrose gloves, bouquet for the button-hole, 
lilliputian tie, embroidered shirt — faultlessly com- 
plete, sauntered away from the door of the 
Couronne d'Argent During the last few days 
invitations for a high tea to be held by Miss 
Marks on this third evening of August had been 
current among the English society of Morteville, 
and to Miss Marks* house Captain Waters, sorely 
against the convictions of his life with regard to 
tea in general, was now going. 

Miss Gussy inhabited with her papa a modest 
lodging in one of the least airy parts of Morte- 
ville. Of Mr. Marks it is needless to say more 
than that he was a frightened-looking, dilapidated 
old person, consuming a good deal of snuflF and very 
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little soap (one of the poor, broken down old men, 
redolent in France of absinthe, and in England 
of gin and water, who do possess daughters like 
Gussy, and live in shady suburbs of shady watering 
places) ; to whom on all festive occasions Miss 
Gussy said briefly, " Go to bed, pa," and he went. 
Of the lodging, that it was entre cour et jardin, 
surrounded, that is, by high damp walls, take it 
on whichever side you liked, and pervaded by a 
nameless flavour of bygone meals, mould, and 
snuflT: the ghosts perhaps of generations of old 
lodgers all of the stamp of Mr. Marks : the walls 
covered with dislocated chalk-drawings — carved 
frames and all the work of Miss Marks' own fair 
hand — and the furniture generally belonging to 
that type of squalid tawdriness, threadbare finery, 
gilding, decay and dirt combined, which ordinarily 
characterises the third or fourth class French 
lodging-houses of towns Uke Morteville. A type 
which the pen that drew the boarding-house 
Vauquer in the Pfere Goriot alone could reproduce 
in its integrity. 

Miss Marks you have already seen ; and I have 
only to record that on this especial evening ^he 
wore, in her capacity of hostess, a white muslin 
frock, with a sash carelessly knotted behind. 
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sleeves tied up on the shoulders^ like an infant 
going to be christened^ and a simple bit of blue 
ribbon in her hair. "As if she was fifteen, not 
five and thirty," whispered Mrs. Maloney to one 
of her friends the minute she entered. " A waLst 
a yard and a quarter round, and a sash. Dear 
Gussy, how well you are looking !" and they kiss. 
" The madonna style of biuiding back the hair 
suits your face so ex€w;tly." 

Mrs. Maloney herself was in a green silk : in 
the green silk, rather — the Maloney silk was a 
case in speaking of which the definite article is 
admissible. Fearfully and wonderfully full-dressed 
— ^to use the favourite irony of the fashion-books 
— ^though this ancient beauty loved to be in a ball 
room, she held it correct taste to appear in what 
she termed "demmy toilets" at small parties. 
Hence the green silk, chastely trimmed with 
imitation Quny lace, was cut high upon the 
shoulders, but beautifully less, as one sees in Sir 
Peter Lely's portraits, beneath the throat : a style 
admirably suited to the plump Dolly Varden 
figure which Mrs. Maloney in her heart believed 
herself to possess. Eows of inexpensive pearl 
beads were twisted, repeatedly but in vain, around 
the yellow shrivelled neck ; and under one poor 
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withered ear, playfully nestling amidst hair which 
" Batchelor's World-famed Fluid " had converted 
into lustrous purple, shot in side-lights with rain- 
bow hues of pink and green, was a single moss 
rose-bud : emblem of love, and youth, and inno- 
cent freshness like its wearer. 

As Waters entered the room, his opera-hat 
under his arm, his eyes feU upon these two young 
creatures, who both looked up at him with a coy 
little start as he approached ; and intent upon 
getting over the work before him as quickly as- 
possible he at once walked across the room in his 
quiet well-bred way, and after saluting Miss 
Marks and receiving her playful reproaches for 
being so late, seated himself on a pile of music- 
books — the safest resting-place in the room 
Captain Waters thought — at Miu Maloney's 
side. 

"Not playing whist, Mrs. Maloney?" he re- 
marked, glancing towards a pair of quivering 
shoulders, and one mammoth elbow, on his right> 
and forming inductive guesses — ^as a comparative 
anatomist from the shin-bone of a megatherium 
might infer the history of an epoch — as to the 
probable existence of Mrs. O'Rourke's partner, 
adveraaries, and a whist-table. " How is it that 
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• 

you and Miss Marks are both sitting out to- 
night ? *' 

" Me ? " cried the girl Gussy, giddily, if not 
with the grammar one would have expected from 
an author of her repute. " Me play whist ? Why, 
you have to remember all the horrid cards, and 
sit ever so long without opening your lips ! Fancy 
me being silent and remembering anything for 
two minutes together." Archly this, and with a 
toss of her head and a little scream such as 
children do unconsciously break forth with in the 
bib-and-tucker stage of existence. "We have 
been playing Beggar-my-neighbour for bonbons, 
Captain Waters," she added with pretty simplicity, 
" and Mr. Montacute, dreadful creature ! has 
already beaten me out of two games." 

At the mention of Mr. Montacute, Waters 
looked more closely behind the screen of Miss 
Qussy's voluminous muslin draperies, and at last 
perceived, very blushing and frightened, little 
Willie Montacute, well secured in a comer, and 
helplessly grasping a time-honoured and adhesive 
pack of cards in his hand. Miss Marks, when she 
did run a victim to earth, had a plan of stopping 
him by thus outstretching herself, bodily as it 
were, before the path to freedom ; and with very 
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young boys, or very feeble old men, generally 
found the feint, for one evening, a successful one. 

"Ah, Willie, my boy, how are youl" said 
Waters. "On your feet again, then, after your 
sea-sickneas ? Would you believe it, Mrs. Maloney, 
though the sea was as smooth as glass, that fellow 
managed to be ill last night on our way from 
Calais here ? " 

" There was a deuced heavy swell," said Master 
Montacute, " and it wasn't really the sea at all, 
but the poisonous dinner we got at Calais '' 

" Of course," interrupted Waters, good humour- 
edly ; he is in high good humour with every one 
this evening. "It is never the sea that makes 
people ill. You ought to have come with us," he 
added, turning carelessly to Mrs. Maloney. "We 
had a very pleasant day, barring the heat, and 
saw a dood deal, really, that was worth seeing." ' 

" Ahem, so I hear ! " answered the Maloney, 
drawing down her thin upper lip with unction; 
" a great deal that, in one deplorable sense, was 
very well worth seeing. Captain Waters." 

Waters raised his eyes for half a second to her 
iface, and knew that his suspicions were correct : 
that he had done right in coming to this atrocious 
tea-party after all. "The peasants?" he sug- 
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gested innocently. "Well, in masses they did 
look picturesque, didn't they. Miss Marks ? Just 
when Monseigneur was blessing them, and with 
flags waving and incense swinging — ^but when 
you see them close, the ugliness of the women in 
this part of France is something, really " 

"Oh, peasants!'' interrupted Mrs. Maloney, 
tapping Waters upon the arm with her fan with 
shrivelled playfulness. " Sure you know as well 
as I do, Captain Waters, that it's not peasants 
I'm thinking of." 

" What, then ?" asked Waters, putting up his 
eyeglass and looking about him with the dazed 
look that his white inanimate face was so well 
fitted to express. " Miss Marks, you were there. 
What was this interesting sight that I had the 
stupidity to miss at Calais ? " 

"Are you sure you did miss it?" said Gussy, 
lowering her voice, and bringing her great bird- 
like eyes to bear upon Waters in a way that, it 
is only just to state, he never would have allowed 
save in the execution of business. "You cer- 
tainly were in the best position on the pier for 
seeing everything when it occurred." 

Waters was silent: then a faint smile just 
parted his lips, and for a minute or two he exa- 
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mined curiously the buncli of channs which hung 
from his watch-chain. " Ladies are terribly sharp 
observers," he remarked, at length ; " but I posi- 
tively do not know what you mean on this parti- 
cular occasion. My friend Durant was on boaid 
an excursion steamer bound for London, and I 
spoke to him. Had this anything to do with the 
circumstances you are speaking of?" 

" Oh, Captain Waters, how ridiculous you are 
to pretend such innocence !" cried Gussy, warm- 
ing. " When you must have seen just as plain as 
I did." 

" Seen what ? I give you my honour I am as 
utterly in the dark as ever." 

But even this valuable oflfer did not change 
Miss Marks in her opinious. " I can tell by your 
face that you know everything. Captain Waters. 
Mr. Durant had a companion with him, and that 
companion was — ^Archie Wilson !" 

Captain Waters literally started two inches 
from the music books ; his eyeglass fell down 
with a crash against the admirable counterfeits 
of diamonds that he wore as shirt studs. " Miss 
Wilson? Oh!" with a change, of countenance 
that, as a bit of finished drawing-room comedy, 
would not have discredited Charles Mathews him- 
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self. " That is excellent ! Durant run away 
with Miss Wilson ! I must tell him about this 
the first letter I write. Why, Archie Wilson is 
in Morteville at this minute," he added, keenly 
noting all the time the effect that his abilities 
were producing on his audience. " I was talking 
to her and her father not three hours ago at the 
door of their own house." 

•' Oh, so we hear !" cried the Maloney, bridling ; 
" 80 we hear. Miss Wilson is back in Morteville 
already, and in my humble opinion this shows 
pretty clearly what kind of person she is. After 
an esclandre of this kind to dare to face us all 
again ! Only that — ^really," casting down her 
eyes timidly, " I don't know the subject is one fit 
for us to discuss, I should say that Archie Wilson 
would have shown herself to be a shade — ^a shade 
less hardened if she had stopped away from Mor- 
teville altogether !" 

Whereupon Captain Waters laughed — smiled, 
I mean. The man had not laughed for years. 
" I never heard a better thing than this in my 
life!" he exclaimed; "never. What, in the 
name of everything that is ridiculous, Mrs. Ma- 
loney, makes you fix upon Aychie Lovell as 
Durant's companion ? " 
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" Oh, my authority is Miss Marks !" answered 
Maloney, promptly. " Let Miss Marks speak for 
herself I know nothing whatever about it, ex- 
cept what Miss Marks has told me." 

"Well, then. Miss Marks, will you tell me,, 
please ? I should not like to lose a word of this: 
new and horrible scandal about Archie Wilson." 

And thus adjured, Gussy spoke. She was not 
as near as Captain Waters, of course, but she saw 
Archie Wilson distinctly at Mr. Durantfs side. 
Recognised the sailor^s hat and blue veil; the 
white dress ; recognised the whole figure of the 
girl herself. Not her face, certainly, for her veil 
was down ; and the Miss Montacutes and Mr. 
Montacute — ^here Willie, with vehement blushes,, 
begged tha^ he might not be brought forward in 
any way — ^recognised her, too. By what steamer 
Miss Wilson might have returned she knew not. 
That Miss Wilson was Mr. Durant's companion 
on board the steamer that stopped at the Calais 
Pier she would declare on oath. 

''And I," said Waters, rising quietly from his 
place, and speaking in an intentionally clear and 
distinct voice, " I will declare, on oath, that the 
whole story is impossible ! I went down this 
morning to ijee the first steamer arrive from 



1 
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Folkestone, and Archie Wilson was on the pier 
before me. I stood not twenty paces from her as 
I waited to see the steamer come in." 

A general hush : even the whist-players inte- 
rested — ^for every one in the room, every English 
person in Morteville, had already heard Miss 
Marks' whispered story of Archie's flight. "I 
happen," continued Waters, " luckily for my 
friend's daughter, to be able to swear to her being 
on the pier before the arrival of the steamer this 
morning, and if you like it. Miss Marks, I can do 
more. I can tell you who the young person you 
saw on board the Lord of the Isles really was." 

" Oh, I'm sure I want to hear no more about 
it !" cried Gussy, growing scarlet as every pair of 
eyes in the room turned upon her. " If it was 
not Archie Wilson, and of course you have proved 
to us it was not. Captain Waters, I will say no 
more about it — ^and will never trust the evidence 
of my eyes again while I live !" she added, under 
her breath. 

" Well," said Waters, deliberately, and stroking 
his floss-silk moustache into infinitesimal points 
while he looked at Gussy's fa<^, "a^ for saying no 
more about it. Miss Marks, I don't know. When 
an accusation as serious as this has been openly^ 
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brought against a lady, I conceive it to be the 
duty of the accusers to contradict what they have 
stated as soon $,s they are themselves convinced 
of their mistake.*' 

The voice of Mrs. O'Rourke, with the sound it 
ever assumed after dinner — a hollow rumbling 
sound, as of a volcano deadened by the weight of 
much superincumbent strata — ^here remarked, 
" There were some persons whom no scandal 
could damage. An accusation more or less 
against Archie Wilson would really matter 
little." 

" The remark is just," said Waters, with cold 
impertinence ; he knew himself to be on the eve 
of leaving Morteville, and able therefore to be 
indifferent about Mrs. O'Rourke's dinners — "the 
application faulty. There are persons, Mrs. 
O'Rourke — ^whose authority, but yours, should 
one accept on such a point ? — ^whom no scandal 
could damage, but Archie Wilson is not one of 
them. Archie Wilson!" he interrupted himself, 
suddenly, and as if he had not been gradually 
working up to this climax from the first moment 
he entered the room, " no, I will speak of her so 
no longer. The necessity for the incognito is 
over. Archie Lovell is the daughter of a man of 
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position and birth. Her father is the rector of 
Hatton in Stafifordshire, her grandfather is Lord 
Lovell, and it is unfit that the ribald talk of 
Morteville tongues should even go near her. 
Ladies, of course, have their own prerogative !" 
added Waters, looking with a sneer at Mrs. Ma- 
loney and Miss Marks. " They may talk as they 
choose without peril. If any man stiU thinks that 
Miss Lovell accompanied Durant away from 

9 

Morteville, I should be very happy to talk over 
the matter with him in any spirit or at any time 
that he chooses." 

And Waters glanced round him with the war- 
like aspect he had learnt in Italian caf^s, and 
twirled up his well-waxed moustaches till little 
Willie Montacute thanked his stars he, for one, 
had not* been fool enough to give an opinion in 
the matter. Reckless bravery, never terminating 
in bloodshed, was one of Waters' leading charac- 
teristics ; and the present moment, with a room 
full of women, one little boy, and three trembling 
old gentlemen, all rather deaf, and mildly playing 
at threepenny whist, was, he felt, j^st an occasion 
to display it. 

" Rector of Hatton — Lord Lovell !" gasped 

Gussy ; no one showing any eagerness in the 
Tor. II. o 
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picking up of Captain Waters' gauntlet. " Well, 
it's very strange, but I always did think Mr. — ^Mr. 
Lovell had a look of birth about him, and Archie, 
if you recollect, Mrs. Maloney?" Maloney looks 
stonily forgetful of evcftything. " I've often said 
to you, I thought there was something disti/ngvA 
about her face. Poor Jittle girl, Tm sure I'm 
very glad this last story has all turned out to be 
a mistake!'* 

" And will do your best, I am convinced," said 
Waters, with emphasis, " to see that the story is 
contradicted. Ladies, I have the honour of wish- 
ing you good-night." 

After which — ^regardless of conviviality in the 
form of vi/nrordina/i/re negus, four brioches on one 
plate, and three pcUea on another, that a hired 
old waiter, mouldy like everything else about the 
house, was bearing in upon a tea-tray — Cap- 
tain Watera bowed himself out of the pre- 
sence ; and the ladies were left alone. Alone, 
to digest the news as best they might : to 
affect to doubt: to trust Captain Waters was 
not deceived: and to form immediate plans, 
each one of them in her heart, for letting the 
Lovells know that it was never her, oh, never ! 
who said any of the unkind things that certainly 
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had been said in Morteville about dear little 
Archie. 

Can worse be recorded of these women ? When 
all they knew of Archie Lovell was that she was 
fresh, fair, and young, theyi^eviled her. When 
they were assured of her social superiority to 
themselves (" her father an honourable," thought 
Gussy, " her grandfather a lord ! oh, if I can only 
get her to write to me !") they were ready in an 
instant to grovel at her feet. Can human mean- 
ness go further ? 

As Waters was walking back to his hotel, he 
thought with a feeling of positive sickness over 
that last hour's work he had gone through. In 
men like him— men from whose hearts the very 
last traditions of honour have fled — ^the heredi- 
tary finer instincts of gentlemen do occasionally 
linger still. Of all this Morteville vampire brood, 
Waters was, in fact, perhaps the most morally 
worthless ; ten minutes ago had declared himself 
ready to take his oath to a falsehood ; was orga- 
nising a scheme to make the secret of a child of 
seventeen "a property;" had defended her to- 
night only to get the whole speculation more 
securely into his own hands — ^not actually with 

any idea of immediate gain, but as a lien, a pos- 

o 2 
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sible hold, upon her through every year of her 
future life. And still to himself he seemed a 
prince among them alL He might, for money, 
have to do queer things, to put up with queer 
acquaintance now and then ; but to the lowest 
dregs of all, to the standard of the O'Rourke and 
Maloney, he felt that he could never sink. He 
might be a scoundrel; a good many well-bom 
men have been that ; one of a canaille like this, 
never ! 

Noblesse oblige. As a lad — ^with keen vivid- 
ness old memories throng upon him as he walks 
slowly home to his hotel now : as a lad — one false 
step about money had cast him down, certainly, 
from thie level of his peers. But no false step, 
no number of false steps, can ever thoroughly 
drain out the blue blood from a man's veins. 
Was he, in truth, so very dishonourable, then, he 
wonders ? He doesn't know now ; he knows only 
that he was very foolish, and that he got found 
out; and was banished from his father's house, 
and from his club, and from society generally. 
Banished from every respectable employment that 
he was fitted for; and as he was too well-bom 
and nurtured to work, forced in some measure 
to take up a profession that he was fitted for, 
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but which was not respectable. The profession 
of living about in places like Homburg, Florence, 
Morteville-sur-mer, and making money out of 
every man, woman, or child he comes across. 

Standing in the pure summer night — ^he feels 
he wants a great deal of fresh air to renew the 
oxygen that Miss Marks' rooms have exhausted 
from his delicate lungs — Waters looks back upon 
the bygone years and thinks sorrowfully (a man is 
never so callous but that, at times, he can be ten- 
der over himself) upon the hard lines on which his 
life has fallen ! the ill-luck that now, in his middle 
age, makes him a waif among such people as these 
in Morteville, instead of a country gentleman like 
his elder brother ; or a guardsman, like his younger 
one, the fool Dolly ; or a man deep in red tape 
like his cousin — ^whose sums he used to do at 
school ; or a foreign diplomatist, high in honour 
and repute, like the other cousin — ^who used to 
steal his marbles when he was asleep. He was a 
cleverer and a better boy than any of them, he 
remembers ; and they are — ^where they are I and 
he is here — ^a card-sharper, a lonely wretch, whose 
solace is in brandy and tobacco, and whose associ- 
ates are such people as these he has just left. 
And everything's a fluke ! falling to work resign- 
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edly at dgaiette-making; and it's a great thing 
£ar a man to feel, however unfortunate he is, tiiat 
he is a gentleman by birth : that there are depths 
of mean and paltry d^radation to which he can 
never nnk! 

And then he chalks oat with greater piecisioii 
to himself the exact words in which he shall con- 
duct his interview to-morrow with Miss LovelL 



CHAPTER IX. 

LE RENABD PBJfeCHE AUX POULES ! 

He kept to his appointment at eleven, punctu- 
ally ; and found Archie already waiting for him on 
the plateau. The plateau, as every one knows, is 
the name given to the portion of the sea walk 
immediately in front of the Morteville ^tablisse- 
ment ; and as eleven o'clock is here, as in other 
French watering-places, the hour when the pro- 
menades and beach are most crowded, the meeting 
of Captain Waters and Miss Lovell was not likely, 
even among the English residents of the place, to 
attract observation. As for the French, never 
much pronQ to scandal, they were at the present 
time engaged to a man« One section dancing 
about in the sea in the fantastic serge suits that a 
paternal imperial government imposes upon its 
children ; another ranged on tiers of chairs upon 
the beach, watching them, with the intense inte- 
rest an English mind can never thoroughly under^- 
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stand ; a thirds still by the aid of operarglasses 
well within view of their Mends in the sea^ drink- 
ing conaorn/mSa, smoking, reading the papers, and 
playing dominoes beneath the canvas awning out- 
side the ^tablissement. 

Waters came up, his hat in his hand, to Archie, 
who was walking slowly up and down the plateau 
in one of the least crowded parts, evidently and 
without concealment waiting for him. She was 
paler than usual, and her hair, plainly braided 
back in the new fashion she had adopted, gave an 
aged and worn look to her face that Waters was 
not slow to notica 

'' What a different scene all this is to the kind 
of thing one meets with in our English watering- 
places," he remarked, as a matter of course turn- 
ing roimd and walking by her side ; " I am not 
quite sure after all, though, that the advantage is 
on our side." 

" I don't know," said Archie, coldly ; " I have 
never been in England, — I mean never at an 
English watering-place." 

" Then you have been spared witnessing as much 
human dullness as can be collected together at one 
time and in one place," Captain Waters answered, 
without noticing her abrupt, almost sullen manner. 
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" We go to the sea expressly to bore ourselves, the 
French to escape from being bored ; and I must 
say I think they are right, although I can't join 
in the raptures Frenchmen go into about some of 
their seaside fashions, — the marine costume of the 
Parisiennes, for example, — ^with regard to beauty. 
Do you read French novels. Miss Lovell ? " 

" I do not." 

"A very good thing for you " — ^the shorter her 
answers the pleasanter grew the tone of Waters' 
voice — " a very good thing indeed. English peo- 
ple in general taboo French novels, because they 
are supposed to be wrong, but the fact is they are 
only horribly stupid, as stupid very nearly as 
English ones. However — ^what was I going to 
say? — oh, the other day I read in a French novel, 
and a very excellent one, a description of how a 
lovely Parisienne looks in her black serge dress in 
the water. ' Une divinitd des eaux ! ' " Waters 
speaks French like a Frenchman. " ' Vous auriez 
dit ime statue de marbre noir h, tSte blanche. 
Depuis la pointe de ses jolis pieds jusqu' k ses 
grands cheveux elle defiait la critique la plus mal- 
veillanta II n'y avait qu' k tombre a genoux 
devant cet admirable corps ! ' Now, Miss Lovell, 
without being the most spiteful critic in the world, 
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I must confess that French women in the water 
look to me very much more like half-drowned 
brown rats than like marble statues or divinities. 
You agree with me ? *' 

She made him no answer whatever ; only walked 
along by his side, her head turned away from him, 
without the ghost of a smile or of response from 
her lips ; and Waters began to see that whatever 
he wanted to say he must say without preamble, 
without assistance of any kind from his companion. 
" It is the same in everjrthing," he remarked pre- 
sently ; " five hundred people in France sit on the 
burning sand to watch five hundred other people, 
ridiculously dressed, but whom they think marble 
divinities, jump up and down in the water, and the 
English call the whole scene by very hard names 
indeed. We, on the other hand, do many things, 
or rather our young ladies do, which French con- 
vention look upon with absolute horror. You 
don't mind a cigarette ? — ^thanks." And he made 
and lit one, while Miss Lovell still walked on 
silent, and with averted scornful face, by his side. 

And then Captain Waters spoke out. '' I am 
very glad. Miss Lovell, that I happened to be on 
the pier when the steamer arrived from England 
yesterday morning — ^glad for every reason. Do 
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you know — ^but I need not ask ; how should you ? 
— ^that a most absurd^ a most malicious story is 
being circulated in Morteville at the present mo- 
ment " 

" About — about me ? '* she interrupted, with 
quivering lips, and still keeping her face turned 
aside from him. 

"Well, yes ; I am sorry to say, about you. I 
don't know that I should say it is being circulated 
at this present moment, for I have done my best 
to stop it ; but up to a very late hour yesterday it 
was the talk of all the EngUsh here that — forgive 
me even for repeating it — ^that you had gone 
away to London in the same steamer with 
Durant" 

Miss Lovell acted no surprise ; made no attempt 
at denial '' Qo on, if you please," she said, ab- 
ruptly. "This is not all, I suppose. Tell me 
everything you have got to say." 

" WeU, Miss Lovell, judging from a word that 
fell from your father's lips when I was speaking to 
him yesterday, I felt sure that — that this Morte- 
ville story ought to be looked upon as an invention. 
Mr. LoveU hinted, I think, that you were at home 
alone yesterday, and (as it is physically impossible 
for any person to be in two places at once) I have 
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taken upon myself to contradict the story as a 
pure and malignant invention." 

"And they believed you?" she cried quickly; 
and looking round at his face for the first time. 
" Captain Waters, I hope you will be good enough 
to tell me plainly. Have you made these people 
believe that what was stated was — ^fialse ? " But 
her voice shook with the effort it cost her to bring 
out these words. 

" Yes,*' he answered, with slow intentional de- 
liberation that tortured her to the utmost. "I 
believe I may say now that the story is crushed — 
trodden under foot It was no easy matter to do, 
I can assure you," he added. " There were several 
people besides myself on the Calais pier, and it 
became simply and literally a matter of hard 
swearing as to whether Mr. Dul:ant*s companion 
was or was not yourself." 

"And you swore it was not me ? " 

" I did. I declared also that I saw you on the 
pier this morning before the arrival of the first 
steamer from England." 

As Waters said this, Miss Lovell, the daughter 
of the Rector of Hatton, drew a long breath of 
reliefi Archie Wilson, the imfearing, uncompro- 
mising little Bohemian of old days, felt that never 
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in all her seventeen years of life had she had such 
cause to blush for herself before. A degradation 
for which she knew no name^ a shame from which 
her child's heart shrank, even while reason bid her 
play her part out, dyed her face scarlet as she 
walked by Captain Waters' side, and heard him 
recount the falsehoods that he had told to save 
her. 

" I am much obliged to you ; '* after a pause she 
said this, and in a stiff, measured tone, as if she 
was repeating something that she had painfully 
learnt by rote, and felt herself forced to say : " I 
don't know why you took my part at all I don't 
ask why ; but I thank you for papa and myself." 

"And you will feel assured of my silence, Miss 
Lovell ? You will feel assured that anything that 
I may accidentally happen to have witnessed will 
be a secret that I shall keep sacred while I live ? " 

" You are very good," was all poor Archie's an- 
swer, "and I am much obliged to you." For 
indeed, she could see no reason either why he had 
befriended her now, or why her secret, or anything 
belonging to her, should be a sacred possession to 
Captain Waters for the future. 

" And if. Miss Lovell, at any future time we meet 
again, you will let me regard myself in some 



*« 
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measnre as your friend?" The girl only looked a 
very £ednt assent " I am going to leave Morte- 
ville, probably within the next twenty-four hours^" 
he went on^ talking in a quick, restless way, as he 
always did when he was forced to speak of his own 
affairs; ''and perhaps — ^indeed I think it most 
likely — my business will detain me for the summer 
in England. Well, Miss Lovell, you must know 
that I am — ^I don't hesitate in saying it — a man 
with whom life has gone somewhat heard, and at 
times (horribly frequently such times succeed 
each other) I don't know where to put my hand 
on a shilling. It is so at this minute, I swear to 
you; and " 

She turned round : ehe looked at him so full, 
that Captain Waters' eyes shifted, in spite of all 
his assurance, from her gaze. "Do you mean, 
sir " — ^very distinct and clear her question fell upon 
his ear— "that you want me to pay you? that 
this wretched secret of mine has a price ? " 

He smiled, and put up his eye-glass at a group 
of Parisian' divinity des eaux, who happened to 
pass before them at this moment. "Well, no. 
Miss LoTcU, I must confess that no such idea 
crossed my mind. No such idea, at all events, as 
that which your very melodramatic and pictu- 
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resque language has placed before me ! The 
facts, as we have come to such charmingly plain 
speaking, are briefly these. A young lady, grand- 
daughter of a peer, daughter of a rector, every- 
thing of the highest respectability, leaves her 
home in the company of a stranger, and sixteen 
or eighteen hours later returns — ^her father and 
mother, who happen to be away from home, con- 
tinuing ignorant of the escapade she has indulged 
in during their absence. Well, this escapade is — 
we won't use harsh words — a strong measure for 
a young lady to take, and this one of whom I 
speak has quite sense enough to keep her own 
counsel. Unfortunately the secret is not alto- 
gether hers. A third person, towards whom the 
heroine of the story feels rather unreasonably 
indignant, happens to see the two young people 
when they are akeady on their journey to Lon- 
don ; also, as luck will have it, watches the young 
lady when next day she returns, alone to France, 

and '' 

" And asks a price for keeping what he saw a 
secret ! " interrupted Archie, tmdaimtedly. " I 
quite understand you, sir, and all I have to say to 
you is — ^you must do your worst! Go, if you 
choose, and swear to the people here that what 
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you swore to yesterday was false 1 I would do 
anything to screen papa, but it's no use;" the 
tears rising in her eyes as she made the confession. 
" I have not a ten-franc piece in the world that I 
can call my own ! " 

Her mixture of courage and childishness so 
overcame Captain Waters' sense of humour that, 
as nearly as he could ever be said to laugh, he 
laughed. '' I am not quite so poor as you think 
me, Miss LovelL You needn't tell me you have no 
sous in your pocket exactly in the tone you would 
use to a too-persistent beggar in the street! 
When I asked you to meet me here to-day, I 
wished simply to put you on yom* guard with 
respect to Miss Marks and some other of the 
Morteville gossips. When I defended you last 
night I did what I— or any man," cried Waters, 
chivalrously, " must feel compelled by instinct to 
do when one young, pretty, and helpless woman is 
attacked by half a dozen others, who are neither 
yoimg nor pretty, nor helpless for the matter of 
that. You have no particular cause, I think, to be 
angry with me. I really could not help recognising 
you with Durant on board the Lord of the Isles at 
Calais — ^now, could I ? " 
f She answered nothing ; but stood still waiting 
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for him to finish, and looking at him with flushed 
face, and with tears still standing in the beau- 
tifully-indignant eyes. 

"When I spoke of ever meeting you again I 
thought it right and honourable to explain to you 
my position — ^my want of position would be nearer 
the mark ! Pride made me do so, Miss LovelL 
When I thought of accepting your father's kind in- 
vitation pride made me explain to you the sort of 
visitor you would have in me, and then, you know, 
you interrupted me with a little burst of melodrama 
about payment and five-franc pieces. A somewhat 
cruel taunt perhaps to a poor threadbare fellow like 
me!" Waters looks sentimentally at his coat- 
sleeve, which is not in the least threadbare; 
" but you are too young to know the bitterness oif 
your own words. Miss Lovell," and he took his 
hat off with mock deference to the ground, " good- 
by, and set your mind at rest. I am not at all 
likely to turn traitor : only, when we meet next in 
the pleasant retirement of Staffordshire, speak to 
me with a little more kindness — shall I say grati- 
tude ? — ^than you have done this morning ! " And 
he turned from her, and with his accustomed air 
of dandy indifference, strolled away in an opposite 

direction across the sands. 

VOL. n. p 
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Her secret, so far, was safe, then. And yet, 
with a sinking heart Archie felt that it had been 
better every other tongue in Morteville had spoken 
of her at once than that Captain Waters should 
tr^x;k her out in her new English life ; that Captain 
Wafers, alone, should have it in his power to 
betray her ! 



CHAPTER X. 

FOUND DROWNED. 

At about four o'clock on the day succeeding his 

dinner-party, Mr. Dennison left his chambers in 

the Temple and walked forth, with quiet composed 

demeanour, along the Strand in the direction of 

the west. He was admirably got up, as usual : 

frock-coat, well-fitting boots, lavender gloves 

stitched with black, walking-stick-umbrella: his 

tie, his linen, his whiskers, all irreproachable. 

Poor Maggie would want to see him, he said — ^nay, 

he thought this, to himself: after the cold parting 

at his chambers the night before, it was only right 

that he should go and hold out the oHve-branch of 

peace. He would take her away for one of those 

country dinners she so loved to Bichmond : there 

would be just time to get off by the five o'clock 

train if he hurried her in her dressing: and if 

there was half an hour to spare he would take her 

round to Regent Street and give her a new bonnet 

p 2 
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to go in. It was hard to a woman's heaaii, doubt- 
less, to have to wear an old velvet hat in August, 
poor girl ! A French bonnet and a new dress would 
be the best means of setting everything right 
between them ! And still Mr. Dennison's eyes 
glanced quickly, nervously, at the placards of every 
news-shop he passed : his ear greedily drank in 
every word of dislocated, mispronounced intelli- 
gence that the hoarse voices of the news-boys, now 
issuing forth from the diflferent offices with the 
evening papers, were shouting around him as he 
walked along. 

When he had got within about thirty or forty 
yards from the opening to Cecil Street he was 
forced to stop; so dense a crowd had gathered 
round a red-and-orange placard placed outside an 
office door close upon his right 

" Earliest intelligence — Clerk suspected of em- 
bezzlement — Horrid case of poisoning in Leeds — 
Found drowned," yelped out a boy in accents that 
might have been Chaldee or Sanscrit ; and running 
each ghastly announcement into the other, so as to 
render them wholly unintelKgible to any save the 
pretematurally sharpened sense of one of his 
hearers. "Clerk suspected of embezzlement — 
Poisoning in Leeds — Found drowned." 
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The cold dew started upon Bobert Dennison's 
forehead; another voice besides the news-boy's 
shrill treble made itself heard to him amidst all 
the uproar of the London streets. "Found 
drowned." Why, what nervous fancies were 
these he had upon him ? What interest had he 
in these vulgar horrors of the penny papers ? He 
wanted quiet and rest ; the rest he would get in 
the green Bichmond shades with Maggie. Cecil 
Street was here close at hand ; he would call for 
her at once, take her to the milliner's, poor child ! 
and be happy, looking at her pleasure, as in the 
old days of their love 

And he laid his hand heavily on the news-boy's 
ishoulder ; took and paid for a paper, and walked 
on with it folded in his hand — ^keeping his eyes 
steadily away from the flaming placard, yet 
seeing, with weird clairvoyance, two words written 
there, larger,, more blood-coloured than the rest ! 
— ^in the direction of his wife's lodgings.- 

Nearly opposite to Cecil Street he came to a 
small chop-house or coflfee-room ; not the sort of 
place Mr. Dennison would generally have conde- 
scended to enter; however, when he had half- 
passed the window, he suddenly said to himself 
that he would never be able to keep up in this 
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stifling heat unless he got some iced soda-water, 
water, fluid of any kind to allay his thirst, and 
after hesitating irresolutely for a minute, he 
turned back, and stepped inside the door. 

"Iced soda-and-brandy ? Yes, sir. Will you 
take a table, sir?" said the mistress of the esta- 
blishment, obsequiously, and looking instantly, as 
all women of her class did look, upon Dennison as 
a tremendous aristocrat. So Mr. Dennison took a 
table, one of the three little roimds of marble the 
room possessed, and turning his face in such a 
position that no one in the room could witness its 
expression, opened out his paper and searched it 
over for the day's news. 

"Found drowned. At about ten o'clock last 
night, two men occupied in a vessel just below 
London Bridge, heard a sound like the cry of a 
woman in distress, and immediately afterwards 
the splash of some heavy body struck the water a 
few yards, as it seemed, from where the barge was 
moored. They raised an immediate alarm, and 
the river police with drags were on the spot at 
once ; but for a long time their search was fruit- 
less. At three o'clock this morning, however, the 
body of a girl was found, drifted in among some 
shipping, three or four hundred yards down the 
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river, and bearing evident signs of having been 
dead some hours. The unfortunate deceased was 
respectably dressed, and wore a plain gold or* 
marriage ring tied by a piece of ribbon round her 
throat. The police are already actively engaged 
in investigating this mysterious tragedy ; and 
£rbm the fact of a handkerchief that deceased had 
on her person being marked with a monogram, 
we shall no doubt, before long, be enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with further and important 
details." 

For a moment Robert Dennison was stunned : 
felt neither remorse, nor grief, nor pain, nor was 
sensible of fear ; only stared vacantly at the pat- 
tern of the gaudy paper on the opftosite wall — ^a 
filigree trellis-work, with tier above tier of absurd 
Swiss shepherdesses looking out from between 
arsenic green leave& (Will he ever forget that 
trellis-work, those shepherdesses? In every ill- 
ness, in every lonely sleepless night, will they not 
pursue him, the phantom background to all ter- 
rible nightmares, while he lives ?) What he saw 
next was, that they had brought him his soda- 
and-brandy : and with a physical effort, so great 
as to cause him actual pain, he put out his hand 
and rais^ the glass to his lips. Something pre- 
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vented him from swallowing a drop. The brandy 
must be bad, he thought. He never could swal- 
low bad brandy. He would go on at once to 

Maggie, take her away to the coxmtry, and 

And then, abruptly, with sharp, with awful dis- 
tinctness, all the meaning, all the danger of his 
position took palpable shape before his mind. A 
Tiandkerchief marked with a monogram. The 
police actively engaged already. What if they 
tracked out Maggie's lodgings — ^for he felt as if 
heaven's voice had spoken that it was she — 
among her things were notes of his ; photographs 
of his ; her marriage lines : everything. What if 
they found how last night she had been to him, 
to her husbind, for shelter, and how he had 
turned her out — (his own servant, some chance 
listener on the stairs, might be brought to witness 
this against him) — ^turned her out, in her forlorn 
despair, to die upon the London streets ! 

He was a lawyer by nature as well as by pro- 
fession ; and every detail of the situation arranged 
itself with mechanical clearness, without an effort 
of volition, almost, before his intelligence. Eobert 
Dennison, this man who had thrust his wife 
brutally from her rightful place, and who stood in 
direct extremity of exposure and downfall, seemed, 
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in these first minutes, scarcely more intimately 
connected with himself than any client would 
have done whose case had happened to be placed 
in his hands, and whose sufFerings or whose guilt 
concerned him only in as far as they heightened 
or lessened the chances of discovery. " Margaret 
Dennison," said his brain, while his heart kept 
cold and still, " left her lodgings yesterday even- 
ing; went to her husband and was repulsed by 
him; and to-day is dead. Everything that can 
mutely identify Robert Dennison as her husband 
is to be found among the things that she left 
behind her at her lodgings; and these, unless 
active measures be taken at once, will be, in all 
human probability, at the end of a few more 
hours in the hands of the police — the placards 
with which the town must soon be covered 
scarcely failing to arrest the attention of the 
master or mistress, or servants, of the lodging- 
house." 

Unless active measures be taken at once. 
What measures? A remark that his wife had 
made to him last night came back, word for word, 
before his memory, as if in answer. " Tve paid 
off the lodgings and left them. You may send 
for my things to-morrow, if you like." This 
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simply was what he had to do. He got up, put 
the paper in his pocket, paid for the untasted 
sodarand-brandy, then went out and walked back 
along the Strand, tiU he came to a stationer's 
shop. This he entered, bought a sheet of note- 
paper and envelope ; and leaning on the counter 
to write, addressed a few lines to the landlady of 
the house in Cecil Street, begging that Miss 
Neville's luggage might be sent to her by the 
bearer. One of Dennison's accomplishments from 
the time he was a boy had been a trick of 
imitating admirably the handwriting of any 
person he chose ; and this note was written in 
the precise half-flourish half-scrawl of poor 
Maggie. He signed it " Lucy Neville," the name 
by which she had passed, sealed it, paid for the 
paper and envelope — carefully counting the 
change out of sixpence ; then walked'on. Cityward 
still, and with no more hurried step, no more sign 
of perturbation on his face than usual. Before 
the archway of a coach or parcel-office, close by 
the Olympic Theatre, he stopped, looked at his 
watch, and stepping inside the archway, inquired 
from a group of three or four men who were 
standing there if he could get a porter to fetch 
some luggage for him from Cecil Street ? One of 
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the men, a licensed porter, volunteered for the job 
on the spot; and twenty minutes later, Robert 
Deimison, who disappeared in the interval— oh, 
the cycle, the eternity of those twenty minutes ! — 
saw the well-known new portmanteau and bonnet- 
box that had been the companions of his wedding- 
tour, driven up before the office door on the roof 
of a cab. 

Maggie had not returned to her lodgings, then : 
for, up to the present moment, this had been a 
moral, not an actual certainty with him ! " You 
haven't been long, my man,*' he said, addressing 
the porter, "They had the things all ready for 
you, I suppose." 

"Well, yes," the porter answered, "the boxes 
were standing ready in the hall, and for the 
matter of that the landlady wasn't over civil in 
saying they ought to have been taken before 
noon, when the week was up. And here are the 
lady's keys, sir," he added, taking something 
wrapped in a very dirty bit of paper, and giving 
them to Dennison. " The lady left them on the 
chimney, and I was to say from Mary, which she 
ars't me — ^after the landlady were gone — ^that 
she'd never let 'em out of her own pocket, and 
the lady needn't fear but that her things was safe." 
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" All right," said Dennison, carelessly, but with 
a strange sense of the way in which chance now, 
as throughout his life, seemed to be with him. 
" All right. What do you want for the job ? Two 
shillings — what, for less than half an hour's 
work? no." 

He paid the porter the exact sum that was due 
to him — nothing more likely, he thought, to 
awaken suspicion than ever paying any man a 
farthing more than his due — and jumping into 
the cab, ordered the driver to go to the Shore- 
ditch Station. When he had got some way along 
Fleet Street, however, something seemed to make 
him change his mind ; and getting out, he paid 
and dismissed the cab, deliberately waited with 
his luggage for three or four minutes just by the 
open space or foot-passage which leads up to 
Saint Bride's Church, then hailed another cab 
and drove back quietly to his own chambers in 
the Temple. Had his servant been at home, a 
different and a more involved plan might, per- 
haps, have been forced upon him. But the boy, 
by his permission, had gone out for the remainder 
of the day ; and judging with calm dispassionate 
coolness — ^the lack of which drives the majority of 
guilty men into acts of rash self-betrayal — ^Denni- 
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son decided that the safest place in England for 
him to go to now would be his own chambers. A 
better or a weaker man, circumstanced as he was, 
would have striven, perhaps, to make away with 
every evidence of his connection with Maggie : all 
that Dennison felt it imperatively necessary for 
him to destroy were the proofs of his marriage. 
He was bold through temperament and through 
education alike : and on principle ever chose the 
most open game that could be played. By taking 
away these things of hers out of London, by 
attempting to destroy them with every device 
that the " crooked wisdom " of cunning could sug- 
gest, there had been, he knew, a thousand times 
more risk than in driving with them straight to 
his own rooms, and, if need be, conducting the 
first detective officer who should come to question 
him to the closet where they lay. 

The one-armed old pensioner who generally 
acted as Mr. Dennison's porter, happened at the 
moment of his arrival to have gone roimd to his 
home in the nearest court to tea ; so the cabman, 
helped by Eobert himself, carried up the luggage, 
without being met by any one, to the second 
floor ; where Mr. Dennison paid and discharged 
him. The placard " gone out of town " which the 
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boy had hung outside tlbe door of the chambers 
he took down, as soon as he had unlocked the 
door and carried the luggage inside. A weaker 
man would, probably, again have erred on the 
side of prudence by leaving the placard where he 
found it; but Dennison, rapidly summing up 
every possibility of suspicion that could arise 
against him, had decided in an instant upon re- 
moving it. He possessed the true inborn genius 
of cunning ; not mere skinndeep aptness for cim- 
ning when occasion arises; and had the most 
thorough mistrust at all times as to the evidence 
of his own senses. He saw no one, certainly, as 
he came up the stairs, but how should he say that 
no one saw him 1 If any human eye had watched 
him in, and then saw the placard ''not at home'' 
still on his door, this circumstance alone might 
give birth to inqiiiry. In the hundreds of cri- 
minal cases that he had studied — ^not that he, 
Eobert Dennison, was a criminal, this struck him 
only as a general fact — he had remarked how 
invariably men themselves help on the discovery 
of the real truth by the very means they employ 
to prevent suspicion. To havQ allowed the legal 
evidence of his marriage to remain in Cecil Street 
would have been the hardiness of a fooL To act. 
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now that he held them in possession, as near as 
possible with the quiet straightforwardness of an 
innocent man, was what his temperament and his 
reason alike bade him do. 

The Venetians of his windows were all pulled 
down tight ; shutting out whatever air stirred on 
the river or in the Temple Gardens, but letting in 
that strange baked atmosphere, void of oxygen, 
and charged with all nameless evil compounds, 
peculiar probably to London more than to any 
other city in the world during July and August. 
Dennison felt as though the closeness would stifle 
him ; and crossing over to the window hastily 
pulled up one of the blinds above his head. The 
cords^ gave a creaking sound as he drew them ; 
and a group of two or three little children, at play 
in the gardens beneath with their nurse, a tall 
dark girl, about the growth and age of Maggie, 
looked up at him, nurse and all, and laughed. 

Bold as he was, and crafty, and alert against 
surprise, some weaker element there was, some 
lingering human association yet, in Bobert Den- 
nison's heart ; and it stirred — ^ay, for an instant 
palsied eveiy fibre of his stout frame at this 
moment 

Palsied by the sound of childi*en's imconsdous 
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voices! by a girl's face that happened to have 
something the complexion or the smile of 
Maggie's! Why, what folly, what contemptible 
cowardice was this that was falling upon him 1 

He smiled to himself to think what tric^^s a 
man's nerves, the miserable material tramways of 
his intelligence ! can in some disordered condi- 
tions of the system or the weather play upon him. 
But he let down the blind again with singular 
haste notwithstanding. The sun shone in that 
way, he remembered ; the room after all must be 
cooler if he kept it darkened. .... 

. . . And then he carried the boxes into his 
bedroom, took the keys out from his pocket, and 
kneeling down upon the floor, set himself ^th a 
supreme effort of will, and with hands as trembling 
and as cold as hers had been when she left him 
last, to the accomplishment of his task. 



CHAPTER XL 

DEAD BOSE LEAVES ! 

t 

Six or eight French railway labels were on the 
boxes still ; reminding Dennison, with the pathos 
these commonplace things can take at times^ of 
every halting-place in his wedding tour. Calais, 
Amiens, Paris, Rouen, Dieppe — all the span of 
Maggie's short-lived dream of Elysian happiness ! 
These, not without a sharp contraction of the 
heart, he tore off sufficiently to render them 
illegible, before attempting to open the boxes. 

" If — ^if all this turns out nothing," he thought, 
as with trembling, awkward hands, he fitted one 
key after another into the lock of the portmanteau, 
and striving to address the other honourable, God- 
fearing Eobert Dennison, not his very inmost self, 
as I suppose most of us do strive to the last, to 
blind something out of, and yet within, our own 
souls. " If Maggie is all right, and has only been 

getting up a little theatre to frighten me, I shan't 
VOL. Us q 
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hare done mtich harm by destroying a love-letter 
or two^ and a dozen photographs^ and we shall 
laugh some day over the thonght of my imaginarjr 
widowhood together — poor Maggie ! " 

But though he could address his honourable, 
God-fearing friend with such glib innocence, and 
although the portmanteau lay open now beneath 
his hand, Bobert Dennison recoiled, as one would 
do at the touch of death, from hamlling any- 
thing it contained. Afraid? Of course not What 
was there for him to fear ? He was out of sorts to- 
day — ^upset, naturally, at the bare possibility of 
this thing he dreaded ; and, rising abruptly to his 
f^et, he walked back to his sitting-room, and 
poured out and drank a glass of water from a 
carafe that stood upon the sideboard. 

The heat was really stifling, and he had not 
been in bed since yesterday. What wonder if his 
throat felt fever-parched? What wonder if he 
shrank from making even the slightest bodily 
exertion ? He took off his coat, and loosened his 
necktie— anything to keep his hands another 
minute from the contact of those things of hers !— * 
Wondered if a cigar would do him good ; lit one, 
put it to his lips, laid it down on the .mantelpiece 
a minute after ; took a turn or two up and down 
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his room ; then, -with a convulsive sort of resolu- 
tion^ went back to his work, and, without giving 
himself another moment to think, drew out a 
whole armful of the contents of the portmanteau, 
and tossed them down beside him on. the floor. 

All the little possessions she had had in the world 
were there. Her linen, fine and white, but with- 
out lace or embroidery ; her best blade silk, care* 
fully folded the wrong side out ; her velvet jadcet^ 
pinied up (for next winter) in paper ; her prayer- 
book; her work-case; a song or two, "Bobert" 
among them, that Denmson had bought for her 
at the time when he thought drilling her ^unapt 
fingers into striking five or six notes of accompani'^ 
ment the most blissful employment in existence ; 
the play-bills of the Erench theatres, and of one or 
two London ones, to which he had tskisfi her ; her 
maniage lines; a packet of his love-letters; her 
few trinkets ; her. watch and chain* All she had 
possessed ; all the record of thai short *' lady's " 
life she had known since she exchanged Heath** 
•cotes and work, and peace of mind, for Mr. 
Dennison's love.' The lodging«^ouse servant had 
been faithful ; everything waa right ; and Dennison 
held all the evidence most precious for him to 
possess, here, alone, betweai his own hands. 

Q 2 
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He collected every letter, every piece of paper 
containing a name, every photograph — ^there were 
about a dozen of himself, and one or two of her ; 
then, having carefully looked over the linen, and 
found no letters or mark of any kind upon it, put 
back everything, with as neat a touch as he could 
command, into its place. It was horribly hard 
work. The air must be growing hotter and hotter, 
or his last night's vigil have made him really ill, 
for great cold drops — a strange effect for sultry 
Weather to have — ^stood thick upon his forehead ; 
the weight of these light woman's things — ^yes, 
even to the little linen cuffs and collars, the poor 
bit of embroideiy, with the needle and thread still 
as she had left it — seemed to oppress his arms 
with an intolerable leaden weariness. But still, 
with unflagging strength of will, he kept himself 
to his work : never stopping until the last thing 
had been replaced, the newspaper folded, as her 
neat hands had folded it, over the top. The worst 
was over now, he thought. He had only to take a 
glance, for precaution, through the other box; 
only carefully to bum the photographs and letters 
one by one in his grate; and with somewhat 
restored nerve he was just preparing himself to 
look over the different papers that he held in his 
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hand, when a long loud ring came suddenly at his 
chambers door. 

For an instant his face turned to ashes ; for an 
instant the common animal instincts of guilt- 
flight, concealment — did cross his brain. An 
instant only. Then Bobert Dennison rallied 
thoroughly ; the stout spirit, that had forsaken him 
when he was alone with a few senseless bits of 
cambric and silk, returning the moment that any 
positive danger — a man, a detective for aught he 
knew, was to be confronted. AjQything, he reasoned 
promptly — ^the boxes, the torn labels still upon 
the floor, the letters in his possession — ^would bo 
better than the risk of incurring suspicion by 
keeping his visitor waiting. And pushing the 
papers away, out of sight but not locked up— if 
search were made what mattered lock and key ? — 
he took up his coat across his arm, passed his 
handkerchief over his face, then whistling out of 
tune— Robert Dennison never, under any circum- 
stances, sang or whistled true — walked on calmly 
to the outer door and opened it. 

No lynx-eyed detective ofiScer stood there, but 
a young brother Templar, not exactly a friend of 
Dennison's, but a man whose money he was in the 
habit of taking at cards, and who consequently held 
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himself entitled to come and bore him whenever 
and for whatever length of time he chose. His name 
matters not : he has no further connection with 
this history : enough that^ although he was young, 
he was a bore of the first magnitude (and^ on 
occasion^ a young man may bore you quite as 
intensely as an old one) } a bore who talked on 
and on of things without the remotest human 
interest^ careless whether he received an answer or 
no ; a bore who^ when he had talked himself 
hoarse^ smoked, boring you still by the mere ex- 
pression of his face, and when he had smoked 
himself dry, drank ; and bored you more than ever 
by the interminable way in which he made his 
liquor hold out ! Dennison went through torture 
inexpressible during the hour and a half that this 
man sat with him in his chambers. Negative 
torture, perhaps, but none the less poignant stilL 
Here was invaluable time — ^time on the employ-* 
ment of which his whole future life might hang ; 
and he had to sit quietly and listen to what Judge 
This said in such a Court, on such a case ; and 
what Serjeant That, very mistakenly, replied; 
and what he, the bore, would have said had he 
been in either or both of their places ! When 
8ev» o'clock came he felt that he could bear it no 
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•longer. After being tolerated for an hour and a 
^ Iialf, could even a bore complain of being turned 
out, or draw suspicious conclusions from your 
wishing to be left alone ? So, looking at his watch, 
he got up humedly ; exclaimed, as though he had 
just remembered it, that he had an engagement 
for dinner, aad managed to get his visitor to the 
threshold, wh^e the unconscious bore stayed 
talking for ten minutes longer at least, one arm 
'well within the door-way, as experience doubtless 
had taught him to do when talking to wearied and 
desperate men on the door-step of their own 
houses. And then Bobert Dennison was alone 
again. 

Seven o'clock. Three hours only since he first 
heard the newsboys calling along the Strand ! He 
seemed to have liyed a dozen common days in 
these three hours ! Blankly staring at the trellis- 
work and shepherdesses on the coffee-room wall ; 
.walking alone with his guHty heart, in the sight 
of men and in the sunshine, along the streets; 
waiting for the porter's return from Cecil Street; 
[getting back to his chambers; the work that he 
had done tiiiere ; the torture of sitting powerless 
¥dth Ub visitor, listening- for evQiy sound upon 
the stairs, eveiy heavy footstep that it seemed to 
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him must stop, pause stealthily, and then be fol- 
lowed by a ring at his door. • . . Why, each of 
these seemed a distinct ghastly epoch ; an epoch 
ahnost as remote from the present moment as 
were the happy innocent days when he was a boy 
at school And six, seven hours remained still 
before the day would be done. God, were they to 
pass as these had passed? Was this how men 
liye when they are in dread of discovery 1 Was 
there more meaning, after all, in that old-fashioned 
word ''remorse" than any which he had before 
assigned to it in his philosophy ? 

He went back ; he finished his task. Looked 
through the other box; handled more cambric 
and ribbons and bits of lace, round all of which the 
faint scent of the rose-leaves and lavender the 
coimtry girl had brought with her from Heath- 
cotes — ^well he remembered it — seemed clinging 
yet ; burnt, one by one, his letters . . . how she 
had kept every line, every word that ever came 
from his hand ! his photographs and hers ; her 
marriage lines; the torn railway labels; every- 
thing. Then he stood free. The boxes he stowed 
out of sight, yet not with any ostentatious secrecy, 
in a closet among his own; the ashes from the 
papers he collected to the last fragment out of the 
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grate^ and shook away through the window. He 
stood free. The wife, whose existence, had been 
his stumbling-block, gone ; every paper that could 
prove him to have been her husband destroyed. 
Free ! In a position at length to fulfil all his 
ambition, ay, to marry his cousin Lucia, perhaps, 
if he chose. Free ! And still with that livid 
sweat upon his forehead, that leaden weight about 
his limbs. Still listening for every footstep that 
approached his door; starting irritably at every 
child's voice that pealed up, sweet and merry, 
from the Temple Gardens without ! 

He would be better abroad, he thought, when 
another miserable half hour had passed by: 
better with men's eyes upon him ; better any- 
where than here. It was being shut up in the 
same room with these things of his poor Maggie's 
that overcame him ; and no wonder ! addressing 
the other honest, virtuous 1101)011) Dennison again. 
She was a good girl, one who loved him well ! 
It might be to his worldly advantage that she 
should be gone ; but he would never find a woman 
love him as she had done — ^never! and it was 
horrible to have to bear up and keep an iron face 
when in his heart he was yearning for freedom to 
weep over her ; yearning to find her out, rescue 
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her from sacrilegious toadi or sight, and bestow 
the last poor amends he could make for all the 
bitter wrongs he had done her ! 

Bobert Dennison said this : probably he thought 
it in his veiy heart. The hardest, the guiltiest 
man among us all, never, I imagine, stands utterly 
bare, face to face with his own conscience. And 
when, an hour later, he found himself sitting in his 
accustomed dining-place, but physically unable to 
swallow food, and with a choking sensation at his 
throat whenever he thought of those poor things 
of hers that he had touched (the things whose 
faint rose-leaf scent nwvld cling about him still), 
.he felt satisfied, not alone that he was in no way 
guilty of her death — ^that, of course, was self- 
evident — ^but that he must really have been a 
great deal fonder of her than he knew, and that 
her loss, if indeed he had lost her, would be a life- 
long burthen for him to bear. 

After his scarce^tasted dixiner came dessert, and 
with dessert the third edition of one <£ the even- 
ing papets was laid before him. 

/' The police continue actively engaged upon the 
mysterious case of drowning from London Bridge." 
In an instant his eyes lighted on this paragraph : 
and 8till^-«s OU' the placard in the Strand*— the 
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prophecy of liis own shame seemed to stand out, 
luridly distinct as if printed in red ink, from all 
the other newd. " It is believed now that death 
took place before the body reached the water, and 
grave suspicions of foul play are entertained. An 
inquest wiU be held to-morrow morning, when it 
is fcdly expected that further and most important 
circumstances wiU be brought to light ; indeed, we 
believe we shaU not hinder the ends of justice by 
hinting that a due to the solution of the tragedy 
has been ah'eady traced. Two facts at least may 
be stated as certain : £rst, that a handkerchief, 
evidently the property of a gentleman, and finely 
embroidered with three initial letters, was found in 
the breast of the unfortunate deceased ; secondly, 
that the person of a man with whom she was seen 
in conversation on the night of her death is known 
to an officer of the City PoUce." 

And there were five hours more before Bobert 
Dennison could even hope to find forgetfulness in 
sleep ! 



CHAPTER XIL 



BY THE BIVEB-SIDEL 



Three o'clock in the afternoon again ; the sky 
a livid copper-colour ; the pavements broiling hot; 
the air quiveriDg, dense, and furnace-like. London 
at white heat. London at that soft hour of an 
August day when, fair away in the country, length* 
ening shades begin to cross the yellow fields, and 
when the robin, reminding one already of autumn 
evenings, pipes from the hedgerows, and voices of 
men and girls at harvest-work ring pleasantly 
through the leafy lanes. 

"Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court," exclaimed a sun- 
burnt country woman, as she descended from an 
omnibus in Fleet Street, about fifty yards east of 
Chancery Lane, and gazing about her with the 
stunned, bewildered air that men and women more 
accustomed to a bovine than a human world are 
apt to wear when they find themselves upon a city 
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pavement. ''And however in the world am I to 
find where Lilac Court is ? " 

The question, vaguely addressed to the general 
intelligence of London, having received no answer, 
she went into a law stationer's close at hand and 
repeated it. Would any of the gentlemen, with a 
curtsey, have the goodness to direct her to Lilac 
Court ? Which the omnibus set her down here as 
her nearest point, but being a stranger in London 
on important business, and in search of a gentle- 
man by the name of Wickham 

" First turn to the right, six doors up, second 
floor," cried an automaton-like little old man, 
without raising his eyes &om an enormous ledger, 
on which he was occupied. " Bell on the left as 
you enter. Now then, Charlie, you look alive ! " 
stiU without raising his eyes, and addressing a 
furiously hot boy who, with arms full of blue 
ruled paper, was issuing, in his shirt sleeves, 
through a hole in the floor ; " and as you go up to 
Atkins's show this party the way to Mr. Wick- 
ham's office." 

An order which the boy at once obeyed ; turn- 
ing roimd with a noiseless whistle and staring fiill 
in the face of the countrywoman, who followed him, 
in a way that discountenanced her extremely. 
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Mr. Wickham, whoever he might be> seenied toler*' 
ably well kDown, she thought; and in London, 
too^ where she had always heard no man knew the 
name of his next-door neighbour; but that was 
no reason why those that wanted Mr. Wickham 
should be stared at like beasts in a carayan. Lon- 
don manners, as far as she could see, were pretty 
much of a piece with their milk ; smd instead of 
giving the boy twopence for his paras, as her 
heart prompted her, the good woman strode in- 
dignantly past him up the stairs conducting to 
Mr. Wickham's ofBce, never pausing, although her 
fece grew ominously redder, her breath shorter, at 
every step, until she found herself upon the second 
floor, to which she had been directed to go. 

A brass plate, bearing the name of "Mr. Wick- 
ham,'' was on a door straight before her, a little 
white-handled bell on the left— a bell which when 
pulled gave, not a hearty human peal, as country 
bells do, but one muffled stroke, like the ghost of 
the squire's stable gong, she thought ; or the first 
cracked "dong" of the old vUlage church-bell 
sounding for a funeral 

In a second, and without any mortal agency 
that the countrywoman could discern, the door 
opened, and she found herself, too agitated to 
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speak^ inside a small, very neat office, and in lihe 
presence of a middle-aged gentleman, dressed in a 
plain suit of dark clothes : a gentleman "who was 
sitting, a letter in his hand,' beside the open win-* 
,dow which admitted whatever air there was to be 
had from Lilac Court, He looked round; took 
one glance at his visitor's appearance and de- 
meanour — ^the coimtry face, the country clothes, 
the little country curtsey — ^then gave her a good- 
humoured nod and a smile that set her at her ease 
in a moment. 

'* Gk)od afternoon to you, ma'am. Tolerably hot 
here in London, isn't it ?" And without waiting 
for her to answer, the gentleman in plain clothes 
came across the room, gave her a chair, and taJdng 
one himself^ sat down^ as though they had known 
each other since childhood, and had met for the 
Express purpose of talking over the familiar events 
of by-gone years together. " Tott've had a good 
deal of trouble to find my place out, no doubt 1 " 
he went on, seeing that she wanted breath stilL 
" Country folk ha/ve a trouble in finding their way 
about at firsts until . they get a little used like to 
the town," 

The visitor upon this took out her handker- 
chief ; first wiped her forehead, then her eyes, and 
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observed, in a fluttered way, that town for certain 
was one thing and the country another, and there 
was a deal of wickedness about everywhere — ^an 
apothegm at which her companion shook his head 
corroboratively — ^and she was staying with her 
cousin at Stoke Newington, and if she might be 
so bold— cutting short her private history with a 
nervous jerk — ^was she speaking to Mr. Wick- 
ham ? 

" Well, yes — my name certainly is Wickham," 
answered the gentleman in plain clothes; but 
with a sort of reluctance, as though good-breeding 
struggled with truth in thus speaking of himself 
at alL *' And yours, ma'am, I think " 

She replied, all in strong, midland-county ac- 
cent, and with utter absence of stops, and ever- 
growing agitation, that her name was Sherborne. 
Susan Sherborne, wife of Thomas Sherborne, of 
the parish of Heathcotes, Staflfordshire ; and hold- 
ing a dairy-faim, as his father had done before 
him, of Sir John Durant, of Durant's Court. Mr. 
Wickham had heard of the family at the Court, of 
course i Mr. Wickham's face interpolates that he 
is familiar with them — ^and seven months ago come 
the 10th, a trouble fell on her, and on the family 
too, for the matter of that, and she had never been 
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herself since. Not to say ill, but a kind of weak^ 
ness all over and no sleep o* nights — a shake of 
Mr. Wickham's head shows that this kind of ner- 
vous affection is well known to him personally 
-i— and so for change of air, though air it isn't 
(in parenthesis), from air to no air would be 
nearer the mark — she came up to spend a few 
days with her cousin, married to a greengrocer 
at Stoke Newington, and the mother of five as 
beautiful children as you'd see anywhere. Here 
she stopped, and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes again. • 

" Well, ma'am, nothing happened to any of 'em, 
I hope 1 " said Mr. Wickham, taking out his watch 
and looking hard at her. "My time is rather 
short to-day, and althougli I'm particularly fond of 
children " 

"Oh, sir!" cried the woman eagerly, "it isn't 
the children at all, and I won't keep you five 
minutes. It was all in the papers yesterday, about 
the girl that was found drowned, you knpw, and 
my cousin's husband, which a better man and a 
kinder, out of drink, doesn't live, read it out to us 
after supper, and if you'll believe me, sir, I never 
timed my eyes all night, thinking from the de* 
scription it might be our Maggie ; and this mom- 

YOL. II. s 
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iDg my cousixx said to me, ^Sosaoa/ sh^ said, ^yoii 
take a l^us and go ofif and try whether you can 
get to see her for yourself or not^ for anything/ 
die said, ' is better than thinking one thing and 
tUnking another and fretting yourself which ia 
liere for health, off your rest and victuals.' And 
80, sir^ by her and her husband's advice, I came, as 
you see." 

"And to me !" exclaimed Mr. Wickham, with 
iiuiocent perturbation. "Why, my dear soul, 
whatever on the fEu^e of the earth made you come 
tome?" 

" Oh, sir I I hope youll excuse the liberty if 
Pve done wrong, but I went to a police station, 
somewhere about Dewry Lane, I believe, was the 
nam e 

" Well, there is a police station — ^there is a 
police station near Dewiy Lane, certainly," Mr. 
Wickham admitted ; adhering to his visitor s pro- 
nunciation wiih the fine breeding that seemed an 
instinct in him. 

" And the people there were very civil, and I 
went in and spoke to him as seemed the chief, and 
told him what I came about and what I wanted^ 
and says he, * Mr. Wickham is the person for you 
to see in this : Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court/ which 
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I knew no more than the babe unbom, and wrote 
it on an envelope, as I can show you " 

And she took out an envelope, on which was 
written, "Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court, Fleet Street,'^ 
with a hieroglyphic of some kind or other — a 
monogram, probably, of the Drury Lane establish^ 
ment — scrawled in the comer, 

Mr. Wickham took the envelope ; looked at it 
carefully ; folded it down with his broad thumb* 
nail ; tore it up with an absent air into small 
pieces ; and finally took out and consulted his 
watch again. " Half-past three I Well, well, my 
dear, we must see what can be done for you, and 
we'll hope — for your sake and the young woman's: 
sake equal — ^that everything will turn out com- 
fortable. Turn out comfortable," he repeated, rub- 
bing his hands slowly together^ " as most things 
do, you know, when taken in time. Staffordshire's 
a fine county to live in, isn't it ? Clayey ? Ah, so 
I've been told, but fine pasture in your neighboiuv 
hood. Yes, yes ; just so. And you've held your 
land under Sir John Durant all your life, as you 
may say. And your husband's father before him« 
To be sure. Well, now then I'll tell you what I 
can do for you in this affair. You know who I 
am, of course? Mr. Wickham— yes^ that's my 

B 2 
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name for certain ; but I mean, you know who I 
am, and what my profession is ? " 

Mrs. Sherborne suggested, vaguely, "In the 
law, she supposed ? " Her ideas of the constabu- 
lary were exclusively confined to blue coats, white 
gloves, and helmets ; and she would have, been 
less surprised at hearing that her new friend was 
Lord Chancellor than a policeman. 

•* In the law ! ha, ha !" Mr. Wickham laughed 
pleasantly. " Well, that's not so bad. In the law ! 
and so I am in the law, and I'm going to help you 
with a little of my legal advice. YouVe taken a 
fancy that this young woman who was found in 
the river is some friend of yours ; and although it's 
rather late in the day — such matters being gene- 
rally got over quick," adds Mr. Wickham, with 
ghastly meaning, " in this murky sort of thundery 
weather — I'll do what I can for you to have a look 
at the poor creature. Only, first — first, you see, 
ma'am, for form's sake, I must ask you this : Why 
do you suppose the young woman found drowned 
in the river and your friend are one and the 
same ? " 

Mrs. Sherborne hesitated, and glanced nervously 
about the room, with a haunting recollection still, 
probably, of the supernatural way in which the 
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door had opened to her. " I don't want to get any 
one into trouble, sir" — bringing out her handker- 
chief again — " and unless I was certain *' 

"Just so," interrupted Mr. Wickham, reassur- 
ingly. " That's it. Unless you were certain, you 
wouldn't wish to mention names, or do anything 
to bring other people into trouble. That's quite 
right, Mrs. Sherborne, and I respect you for the 
sentiment ; only, you see, why should you imagine 
that your friend and the young woman found in 
the river should be one and the same ? That's the 
question we've got to do with now." 

"Well, sir, then, as I must speak, it was the 
description of the person that struck me ; and a 
finer-grown girl, and a handsomer, than Maggie, 
there was not in the country round, nor a better ; 
and being an orphan, and had Uved under my roof 
since she were twelve, I know just as well as if 
she were my own — and when first she went away, 
seven months ago come the 10th, I never would 
believe, for all one might say and another 
might say, that she had come to harm, nor never 
would. Only, you see, sir, and you'll excuse me 
for saying it, that where there's a gentleman bom 
in a case like this, there's no saying what a girl 
may be drove to as soon as that gentleman bom 
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gets tired of her — ^married or not married:*'. AdA 
•Mrs. Sherborne sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Wickhain got up, took his hat and.stiiok» 
and called, without raising his voioe, " Nicholson." 
Whereupon a younger man, dressed al^o in plain 
clothes, appeared through a panelled door, which 
Mrs. Sherborne had not noticed, close to the chiefs 
light hand. *' I'm going a little way in the C&ty 
with this good lady, Nicholson. Nothing. partis 
cular," giving a single look into thfs other^s fao09 
*' and nothing that will keep me long^ K. I am 
not back at five, and Barton calls, tell him I believe 
IVe news of the vessel he was wanting to hear 
about. Now, ma'am, I am at your service." And 
with many gallant apologies for going firsts Mr^ 
Wickham preceded Mrs. Sherborne down the dark; 
and narrow staircase ; then out through I41ac. 
Court, and into Fleet Street again. 

"No objection to a two-wheel, ma'am?" he 
asked, putting his nose close to Mrs. Sherborne's 
ear, in order to make himself heard amidst the 
thunders of the Fleet " I thought not ;" as Mrs. 
Sherborne, in helpless pantomime, expressed that 
two-wheels and four-wheels were the same .to her^ 
*'The Jadies all patronise the two-wheels jaow-art 
day ;" and, waiting a minute or .two fi^st^ .to sel^^ 
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an extra good horse, Mr. Wickham hailed a haosom ; 
then after handixig Mrs. Sherborne into it — a work 
of some trouble, for she had never been in suck a 
conveyance before, and required minate instoio^ 
tions as to which side she should sit, and what she 
should do with he;: basket and her umbrella, an 
excessively bulky one. apparently holding other 
articles inside — told the cabman to drive to some 
address the countrywoman could not hear, and 
jumping in alertly, took his place beside her. 

They had a long distance to go ; but Mr.. Wick.^ 
ham made the road seem short by the pleasant 
way in which he lionized the City to his companion. 
Up that street, to the left, was the Old Bailey, of 
which, of course, she had heard tell ; and here was 
Ludgate Hill and Saint Paul's Cathedral ; and the 
Monument, from which, in years gone by, the 
people used to pitch themselves. And there, away 
to the right, was London Bridge, and this — ^when 
they had passed into the region Jof narrow lanes, 
and water-side avenues which Ue beside Lower 
Thames Street and the river — ^this was the way 
down to the Tower, where the kings and queens 
used to be beheaded, and the docks, the pride and 
glory of Great Britain, before all the nations of the 
earth. 
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' Not a very pleasant part of the town, Mr. "Wick- 
ham acknowledges — and as he looks into the whole- 
some rosy face at his side, the contrast between it 
and the soddened, yellow, miserable faces on the 
pavement strikes even him — ^but worth seeing too, 
in its way. Folks from the country ought to be 
able to tell their friends they had seen everything, 
the good and the bad together, — " and you must 
keep your spirits up, my dear," he adds, " and look 
about you, and hope that everything will turn out 
comfortable yet.*' 

They drove along through more labyrinths of 
lanes and avenues ; each so dark on this bright 
summer day, so fetid, so sunless, that even with 
the pleasant gentleman who was protecting her by 
her side, Mrs. Sherborne's spirits sank within her 
at every minute. " Keep a good heart, ma'am," 
whispered Mr. Wickham, "keep a good heart. 
We're at our journey's end now, and you shall have 
your mind set at rest and everything put straight 
in less than a quarter of an hour." And then, 
opening the lid in the roof, he bade the driver 
stop at the first turn to the left, when they got to 
the river-side. 

"You'll have to walk a few steps, Mrs. Sher- 
borne," he said, turning cheerily, as soon as they 
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had alighted^ to the poor scared woman, from 
whose honest face every vestige of its natural colour 
had now flown. 

''Just take my arm, and we'll soon know the 
worst of everything." Saying which, Mr. Wickham 
turned down a narrow passage or footroad, between 
two ruinous blocks of houses, and after walking 
twenty or thirty steps, stopped before the door of 
a small tavern, squalid and black with dirt, like 
everything else in the neighbourhood, and with a 
female, apparently a Bed Indian, grasping a toast- 
ing fork, as she sat upon a particoloured ball, an 
eel writhing under her feet, and "Britannia" 
written in yellow and green letters above, for a 
sign-board. 

"Is — ^is she here, sir?" cried Mrs. Sherborne, 
drawing back on the threshold of the house. " For 
the Lord's sake, tell me !" 

"You come along with me," was Mr. Wickham's 
answer, in a somewhat more authoritative tone 
than the mild and easy one he had hitherto em- 
ployed. " You come along with me, ma'am, and 
keep yourself cool a/ad quiet. We may be very 
interested, as is natural, in our own little business, 
you know, but that's no reason why we should set 
other people up to be interested in it too." 
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He led her through the passage, or rather through 
^e series of crooked passage^-^oTm one step> up 
two, down three again — ^that intersected the house; 
speaking a word or two to some person or persons 
behind the red curtain of the bar a^ he passed ; 
then out into a small strip of land, that might in 
those regions be called a garden, at the back^>-**« 
garden thickly covered with a deposit of oyster, 
crab,. and lobster^shells, but without a trace of 
flower, tree, or plant of any kind. At the bottom 
of this garden, and on a dead level with it, lay the 
Thames ; golden now in the slanting summer sun, 
and with its stately outward-bound ships floating 
slowly down to the sea. On one side was a nest of 
dark, broken-down, one-storied houses; on the 
other a plain stone buUding, soot-grimed like eveiy- 
thing else in the district, but comparatively decent ; 
whole-paned at least, and with a look "less like 
being murdered and quick-limed than any of the 
other places about," as Mrs. Sherborne used after- 
wards to say, when narrating all this terrible day's 
experience to her gossips by the comfortable hearth 
at home. 

To a side-door of this building Mr. Wickham^ 
passing out through a shattered gate in the ale- 
house garden, now conducted his compaiuon. Bjb 
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knock was answered in a moment by a poHceman 
in uniform — for the. first time giving Mrs. Sher«- 
bome the conoforting aasncance that she wa^ reiUj 
under the protection: of the law. 

" Mrs. Matthews here )" inquired Mr. Wickb^Wi 
curtly. 

" Yes, ^i^/' was the answer, given in the same 
tone, and with no look .of recc^ition passing 
between the oiBioer and. the visitor. 

" Send her to me." 

They waited a minute or so; Mrs. Sherborne 
beyond the power of asking questions now, but 
holding on trembling — stout-nerved countrywoman 
as she was — to Mr. Wickham's arm; then Mrs. 
Matthews appeared — a short, stout, hard-featured 
old woman with a smile destined to haunt Mrs. 
Sherborne's rest while she lived : such a smile as 
you might imagine a woman would wear who 
united in herself the offices of seaxcher and layer- 
out at a river-side police station ; and Mr. Wick- 
ham, after a whispered word or two in her ear, 
handed his companion over to her charge. 

" You're only just in time," she croaked, after 
conducting Mrs. Sherborne along a dark stone- 
vaulted passage, and stopping as she selected a key 
from a bunch at her waist. ''In half an hour 
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more Bhe'd 'a been Bcrewed down. Walk in, my 
dear, don't be afeard ! and if I was yon— Hiot being 
accustomed — Td hold my handkerchief np over my 
month. La, la ! " as Mrs. Sherborne stood &intly 
irresolute before obeying her, " it^s what we must 
all come to — all come to ! " 

And then Mrs. Matthews stood placidly thinking 
of her tea, and consoling herself for being inter- 
rupted in it by some periwinkles which she hap- 
pened to have in her pocket, while the country- 
woman went in alone to look upon the face of the 
dead. 



CHAPTER XIIL 
" G. a D." 

Mb. Wiceham had followed the two women 
closely^ and stood ready to meet Mrs. Sherborne 
when, at the end of a sUent two minutes, she 
tottered back out of the room to which they had 
conducted her. 

A glance, less than a glance, into her face told 
him all that he sought to know ; and in a moment 
he was at her side, and had drawn her hand fast 
within his arm again. " You keep yourself quiet, 
Mrs. Sherborne," he whispered, leading her out of 
ear-shot of the old woman at once. '* Don't you 
say a word — ^not one ! and never fear but that 
justice will be done to aUL I told you things would 
end comfortable, and so they will Take my word 
for it^ 

And then back the way they had come, too 
quick to give Mrs. Sherborne time to cry or break 
down, he led her through the oyster-shell beds, and 
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aioag the naamfw uppcad-dowa ^paamgsa of the 
pabtie hoiue till th^ reaehed the boi;. TTftTR Mr. 
Wickham sto|^ied, and addrewMd afford or two to 
a OMB dnwmd in a j^a^ and a for cap, and of a 
cmnteaaiiee thai bespoke a doaer guypiaintaue e 
with the practices of the iin^ than, with aaaj 
Orngtian virtues — the laodloid, half watpniBBiy 
bidf ptm^&^ter, wboOj hlackgnagdy of liia 
'^Bpitaxinia'^ 

''Soreiy, IGr. Wiekfaam, fmu^," he auwuae d, 
dbseqniocMiy. " Saxah Aim/' opesing a door ssb 
Ae btt^, or mer-side of tibe honse^ "^ctiiae cnis 
a little to m^ my dear; Hiae'a a gBDfekman aid 
^ lady would like the paxionr to haveacsq^of tea 
ift. This way, mafam," to IHbu 9iedbsEiie ; '^ome 
st^ down, if yoa pleasa Ssiah Atih, wiied Ite 
aevfy Tociiid to the window: Aa finea^iewaf tiie 
liver, tibkoc^ I say it, ma'am, as any in LmdaiiJ* 

Sarah Ann wa0 a diask-haixed, rather pretifey 
^ild ct fctirt^en> witii tiie xmmialakeahle look cf 
deeeikt girlhood aboat iter dean fimnmffr dreB 
ted ghining hair and modest Cue : die look that 
00 mysterioasly meets yon aometinies, in these 
places, Md <m the children of mffians like tiiis 
fliaa Bhe pat down her work— reiy smart woc^ 
irork H was, lin. Sherborne noied, as women do 
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note the small matters of their world, whatever 
their own state of mind — ^wiih silver paper oare* 
fioUy pinned over it to keep all, save the square 
inch where she was working, dean ; then followed 
her fether out of the room at once, smiling shyly 
at Mr. Wickham, who remarked that she really 
grew out of knowledge every time she came home 
from boarding-school, and Mrs. Sherborne and her 
new friend were leffc alone. 

Mr. Wickham came across the room, put a cliaar 
for himself opposite the rickety horse-hair so& 
that the girl had wheeled beside the bay-window, 
afid looked Mrs. Sherborne steadily in the face. 

"Now, my good lady," said he, "don't you. go 
to flurry yourself unnecessarily, I needn't put 
any questions, for I see by your face that your 
friend and this young woman that was found in 
&e river are one and the same, and, as I told' you 
before, you needn't fear but that justice will be 
done to all. You know, I suppose, Mrs. Sher- 
borne, that the inquest on the body was held this 
morning ? " 

No, she sobbed, she knew nothing. Only she 
was sure — and she told Eliza, her cousin at Stoke 
Newington, the same — ^that she should be too 
late, however it was. 
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"And were not too late," put in Mr. Wickhain, 
quietly, " So far from being too late were just in 
time, it appears, to establish your friend's identity. 
Now, Mrs. Sherborne, may I further ask if you 
know what conclusion was arrived at by the jury ? 
You don't, I see ; and I'll tell you. No conclusion 
at alL There was evidence to prove that a heavy 
body was heard to fall into the water close to the 
bridge about ten o'clock the night before last, 
and that this woman was discovered dead— drifted 
in among some vessels not a couple of hundred 
yards from where we are sitting" — ^Mrs. Sher- 
borne shuddered — " by an early hour next morn- 
ing. And there was medical evidence from two 
surgeons, holding different opinions as to the 
direct cause of death (as surgeons mostly do on 
inquests), and that was all. No identification of 
the body ; no clue to the young woman's history 
in any way. So the jury, directed by the coroner, 
brought in a verdict 'that deceased was found 
dead in the waters of the river Thames, but how 
she came into the said waters there was no evi- 
dence to show.' The further management of the 
case was put — ^now don't you be surpiised — ^into 
my hands. I am Inspector Wickham of the 
detective force, and the people in the office near 
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Drury Lane knew what they were about 
when they advised you to come to me for as- 
sistance/' 

Mrs. Sherborne started up to her feet; her 
horror at the sickening sight she had been newly 
forced to look upon; her grief — ^and very real 
grief it was — ^at the confirmation of her fears — 
every conflicting emotion of her heart swaUowed 
up in the one overwhelming teiTor of being in the 
presence of a detective ! This mild, middle-aged 
gentleman to whom she had talked so freely, and 
who had Uonised the City, and given her his arm 
so pleasantly, a detective ! One of that dread 
force who with a lightning glance, a seemingly* 
careless question, can worm out aU secrets from 
the human breast, and deliver men up, whether 
dukes or beggars, to the dread retribution of 
justice. A detective! and to realise what Mrs. 
Sherborne felt, it must be recollected that her 
belief in the infallible, almost onmiscient, sharp- 
ness of the corps was the purely popular one, 
derived principally from weekly serials, and hold- 
ing as much resemblance to the real detective 
ofBcer of eveiy-day life as the popular Jesuit, the 
malignant fanatical fiend of Protestant stories, 

TOL. II. I 
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does to the pleasant poco curante gentlemen of 
the Society of Jesus^ who sit beside you at a 
dinner-party. 

" K I had only known, sir ! " she gasped ; "if I 
had only known," dropping him a curtsey, "T 
would have spoken very different." 

" Not a doubt of it,*' interrupted Mr. Wickham, 
laying his hand good-humouredly on her arm, and 
making her sit down again. " If you had known 
who I was, and what I was about, you'd have 
been so flustered — I've seen it scores of times 
among your sex, ma'am — as scarcely to know 
whether the deceased was your friend or was 
not. And for that very reason, you see, I kept 
dark until you had identified her, and took you 
quiet and comfortable by a side-door to the 
station, so that you should not be upset by the 
crowd outside (which there mostly is in these 
parts) nor anything. And now, Mrs. Sherborne, 
you take a cup of tea " — this as the tawdry slip- 
shod barmaid of the Britannia opened the door 
and came in with a tea-tray ; "you take a cup of 
tea, and give me one, and then we'll start off 
homewards. Push the table over by the window, 
PoUy, and let's see what we've got here. Buttered 
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toast, creases^ ham, and a plate of s'rimps." Mr. 
Wickham's tastes were evidently understood in 
the Britannia. " That will do first-rate, and if we 
want more hot water we'll ring. Now, Mrs. Sher- 
borne, will you pour out the tea ? Well, the so£a 
is low ; suppose you have a chair over here ? I 
<5an't say I ever fancy a cup of tea unless it has 
heen poured out by a lady's hand ! " adds Mr. 
Wickham, persuasively. 

Upon which, Mrs. Sherborne having, with some 
diflSculty, taken off her silk gloves, or rather 
peeled them back after the manner of a snake 
shedding its skin, untied her bonnet-strings, ajid 
spread out her pocket-handkerchief over the lap 
of her black silk dress, these two singularly- 
matclied compamonfl began their meal toge- 
ther. 

Lengthened study of our common nature had 
taught Mr. Wickham, among other important 
psychological truths, that the conscience of any 
fasting human creature is much austerer, much 
more difficult to draw on into confidence, than 
that of a feasting one. It had also taoight him 
practical wisdom concerning the exact description 
of food or drink with which the conscience of 

8 2 
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persons of different ages and sexes may be best 
propitiated. Thus, with a broken-down swell, he 
would infallibly, at five o'clock of an afternoon, 
order sherry and bitters ; with the young of either 
sex, tarts and ginger-beer ; with a ragged outcast 
of the streets, a "quartern"; with a woman of 
Mra Sherborne's age and habits, tea, buttered 
toast, and a relish. And a striking trait of cha- 
racter, a beautiful instance of professional zeal^ 
was to be foimd in the fact that, whatever con- 
science had to be thus propitiated, high or low, 
male or female, Mr. Wickham's own digestive 
powers were ever equal to the task of bearing 
that conscience company during the process of 
propitiation. 

"Another cup of tea, ma'am? WeU, I don't 
know but what I will take another, if you'll keep 
me in countenance — ^and a bit more ham ? Come 
now, you must." The poor woman, who had been 
traversing London since morning, was really taking 
her food with relish, but felt, as many people do, 
that it was a sort of crime, requiring apology, to 
eat imder affliction. " You must keep your strength 
up, you know. Now, just a little bit — as thin as 
a wafer. That's it. And so," after a silence. 
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** this Miss Hall, poor thing, had more than one 
admirer, eh? Ah! it's generally the case with 
pretty young women — as I am sure you must 
have known, ma'am. And mostly above her in 
rank. All of them, indeed, I think you men- 
tioned 1 " 

"Well, Mr. Wickham," answered Mrs. Sher- 
borne, confidentially ; for, alas for human nature ! 
two plates of ham, two cups of tea, and a few of 
the detective's artful questions had made her 
heart so warm towards him, that the names of 
Gerald Burant and Miss Lucia and Mr. Dennison 
were already as household words to Mr. Wickham. 
"I don't say all were above her, for there was 
young Frank Simmons of the mill, as good a lad 
as ever walked, has been ready to marry her any 
time this two yeai*s ; but bless you, these young 
girls '11 never look at an honest lad of their own 
condition when once a gentleman have turned 
their heads with soft words and flatteries ! And 
for certain Mr. Gerald is a gentleman that any 
woman, high or low, might be proud to be chosen 
by — or Mr. Dennison either — and as fine a made 
man and perfect a gentleman in his ways, as I 
ever see ! " 
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round her neck, sit?" cried Mrs. Sherborne, 
eagerly, and with a trembling voice again. 

"Y — es/' answered Mr. Wickham, with deli- 
beration, '' that she certainly was, and that taken 
by itself says nothing-less than nothing, ma'am. . 
If you'd seen as much of this kind of thing as I 
have, you'd know that people who are going to 
make away with themselves will act a lie — ^pay 
money sometimes to cany that lie out — as deli- 
berate-^-as deliberate,'' repeated Mr. Wickham, 
pausing for a simile, ''as you or I might do 
that mean to live. She may have been married 
and she may not, and this Mr. Durant may or 
may not have been her lover. Time sdone will 
bring it all to light, cmd silence. You understand 
my meaning, I hope, Mrs. Sherborne, when I say, 
mid silence % " 

Mrs. Sherborne 0}>ened her eyes very wide, but 
made no answer. 

" I don't mean, of course," explained Mr. Wick- 
ham, "that you are not to tell your friends at 
home of the girl's death, and of your having 
identified her. You say you're going back to 
Staffordshire to-morrow morning, and it's only 
natural, and indeed right, that you should speak 
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"when you get there of what you have seen. My 
meaning is, that you should in no way seek to 
throw blame on this young gentleman, Mr. Durant, 
or even mention anything about the conversation 
that you have had with me. As far as I can 
make out, Mr. Durant has suffered a great deal in 
his reputation, as respects a certain party, already, 
and if, now that that party has met with a sudden 
death, one was to begin saying one thing and one 
another, the young gentleman might be brought 
into very bad trouble indeed. You take my 
meaning right, Mrs. Sherborne 1 Tm an officer 
of justice, and the business of my life is to bring 
the guilty to justice, but my maxim always is — 
shield the innocent, and believe every man inno- 
cent until he is proved to be guilty I " 

At the enunciation of these beautiful sentiments 
from the lips of a detective, Mrs. Sherborne's 
honest eyes filled with tears. Mr. Wickham need 
have no fear of her, she sobbed. The family at 
the Court were the best friends she and her hus- 
band had got in the world. She had known Mr. 
Glerald since he was a baby, and had always loved 
him for his fedr face and his winning ways — ^that 
she had ! and Miss Lucia too ; and in spite of all 
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that was past and gone, the best day in her life 
would be when she should hear the church-bells 
ringing for their wedding. Hadn't she mentioned 
that they were lovers? — in answer to the keen 
flash of intelligence that passed across Wickham's 
face — why, it had been a settled thing when Mr. 
Gerald was still in frocks. No one need fear that 
her tongue would do an injury to him, or any of 
the family, bless them ! and she only hoped Mr. 
Wickham would kindly take no advantage of 
anything she might have let fall already — ^making 
him her country curtsey, and looking imploringly 
and with tearful eyes in his face. 

" Take advantage ! " he repeated, almost indig- 
nantly. **Why, of course not. I only want to 
see justice done, to you and your friends too, and 
don't you fear but if I can bring anything to light 
in this affair you shall hear from me again. Mrs. 
Sherborne, Heathcotes, Staffordshire, I think you 
said ? " taking out a small pocket-book and a 
pencil from his pocket " Near Hatton — ah, yes, 
near Hatton, Staffordshire. And Heathcotes is 
on Sir John Durant's estate ? — ^to be sure. Now, 
Mrs. Sherborne, do you happen to know Mr. 
Ger^d Durant's address ? Somewhere West-end 
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way, you believe, and in the Guards. Well, well, 
that'll do ; I don't supi)ose I am at all likely to 
want it. And the other cousin — ^the gentleman 
who was also an admirer of Miss Hall's — ^Mr. 
Robert Dennison, barrister, lives in a place called 
the Temple, if you remember right? Just so. 
Now, ma'am, if you have quite done, perhaps you 
will get ready to start" — ^Mr. Wickham, whose 
petite soma for the fair sex seemed unbounded, 
pointed out a small dingy looking-glass covered 
round with pink and green crimped paper above 
the mantelpiece-T-" and I'll see you part of the 
way on your journey home. If we look sharp 
we can walk up to Eastcheap just in time to 
catch a six o'clock 'bus direct for Stoke Newing- 
ton." 

Which they did. Mr. Wickham saw Mrs. 
Sherborne, umbrella and all, safely embedded 
away among fourteen other Stoke Newington 
passengers ; shook hands with her heartily ; 
hoped they would soon meet again ; desired his 
compliments to Mr. S. at home ; and kissed the 
tips of his fingers with gallantry as he stood care- 
lessly watching the departure of the omnibus 
from the Eastcheap office. Then in a secondt his 
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attitude, his maimer, the whole expression of his 
face, seemed to change. 

"Five minutes past six/' he thought, taking 
out his watch. "Time still to look up one or 
both of these men to-day. The lawyer is the least 
important; but he comes first upon the road; 
' G. S. D.' can be seen to afterwards." 

And he hailed a cab, jumped into it, and told 
the man to drive, and lose no time upon the way, 
to the Temple. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WORKING UP A CASE. 

Another long day was wearing towards its 
close with Robert Dennison.' The evening papers 
had afforded him the scanty information that the 
verdict returned had, by the coroner's direction, 
been an open one. No details of the inquest 
itself had as yet been published, and in a fever of 
doubt and suspense he wais standing by his open 
window, gazing vacantly out upon the gardens 
and the river, and speculating as to what kind of 
evidence might at this moment be in the hands 
of the police, when a discreet ring — ^neither the 
loud ring of a friend nor the deprecating ring of 
a modest dun— came at his chambers' door. A 
minute later, the card of Inspector Wickham, of 
the Metropolitan Police — for this time it was the 
policy of Mr. Wickham to affect no mystery — 
was handed to him. 
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I have already said that once in the Lroad 
region of absolute falsehood, and Mr. Bennison 
felt himself more at home than in the delicate 
border-land which separates falsehood from truth. 
It was the same with danger. Once face to face 
with positive peril, in a position where his own 
strong will and keen brain were all he had to 
look to for help, and his nerves felt calmer, his 
heart freer, his face wore more its natural colour 
and expression, than it had worn yet during the 
blank dread of the last twenty-four hours. With 
steady self-possession, overdone in no way, he 
turned round as Inspector Wickham— Kjlosely 
following his card- — was announced; gave him 
the kind of nod a man would naturally give to a 
gentleman of Mr. Wickham's appearance and pro- 
fession ; then stood, his eyes quietly fixed upon 
his visitor^s face, as though waiting to hear what 
he had got to say. 

Mr. Wickham gave a little cough, and looked 
down for a second at the pattern of the carpet 
"I beg your pardon, Mr. Dennison, for calling 
upon you so late in the afternoon, but the fact 
is I have some rather important business on 
hand ; and if you are disengaged " 
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Bobeit Dennison glanced at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and answered that he did not din^ 
till seven-^it was five-and-twenty minutes past 
six now — and that he should be happy to give 
his attention to what Mr. Wickham had to say. 
Then he seated himself beside the table in the 
centre of the room, signing to his visitor to take 
a chair opposite him, and laid his arm upon it in 
a sort of professional attitude of attention. What 
could Inspector Wickham of the police have to 
say to Mr. Dennison, barrister-at-law, that was 
not of a purely abstract or professional cha- 
racter? 

" I shall not trouble you long," remarked Wick- 
ham, upon whom none of these indications of 
calmness were lost ; " and what I have got to sa^y 
I shall say in as plain a manner as possible. I 
am an officer of the detective police, Mr. Denni- 
son, as you are aware. I am employed in the 

case of the woman who lost her life from London 

* 

Bridge two days ago, and I have come in search 
of some important information which I believe, it 
may be in your power to render me concerning 
her." 

Still not a quiver of the lip ; not a change of 
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hue ; not a second's abatement of the black eyes 
that were fixed on Wickham's face. " I shall be 
happy to hear what you have to say, Mr. Wick- 
ham; but I need hardly tell you that this is a 
case wholly different to any with which I am ever 
concerned." 

" You mean in a professional way, Mr. Denni- 
son?" 

Dennison nodded. 

" I am not addressing you in your professional 
capacity, sir. The details I am seeking for, the 
inquiries I am about to make, are strictly private 
ones. Can you enlighten me in any way as to 
what Margaret Hall's movements have been since 
she left Heathcotes on the 10th of January last, 
or who Margaret Hall's companion was on the 
night of the 2nd instant — the night of her 
death ? " 

" Margaret Hall ! " cried Dennison, starting up 
eagerly, and with a flush dyeing his dark face. 

" You don't mean to tell me '* His agitation 

made the words die upon his lips. 

" I mean to say that the body of the girl who 
met her death from London Bridge two nights 
ago has been identified, siDce the inquest, as that 
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of Maigaxet Hall, late of Heathcotes, Stafford- 
shire," answered Wickham, coldly. "I am in a 
delicate position, Mr. Dennison, and you are in a 
delicate position ; but it may save a great deal of 
trouble and vexation to all parties hereafter if you 
answer me one or two plain questions now — 
although, of course, no one knows better than you 
do, sir, that it rests entirely with yourself to do so 
or not." 

Robert Dennison sank down into his chair, and 
passed his hand hastily across his eyes. '' I am 
ready to answer any question you choose," he 
said, in an altered voice, after a minute's dead 
silence; ''but there are circumstances connected 
with the name of Margaret Hall which make 
this news a terrible blow to me — a terrible blow,'! 
he repeated ; and drawing across a decanter c^ 
wine that stood upon the table, he poured some 
out into a tumbler, and swallowed it at a single 
gulp. " Who identified her ? " he cried, as Wick- 
ham, silent and impassive, sat and watched his 
face. "Gk)od God ! — ^there may be some mistake 
still ! Margaret Hall was a simple country girl — 
a girl whom I, whom all of our family, knew and 
respected. Who identified her? -Who knows 
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that she was ever in London ? All this must be 
seen into at once.'^ 

" The person who identified her was a farmer's 
wife of the name of Sherborne," answered Wick- 
ham, quietly. " You k^ow her 1 I thought so. 
The girl's late mistress at Heathcotes. She is 
staying up here in London, it seems ; and when 
she read the description of deceased in the paper, 
thought, not unnaturally perhaps, Mr. Dennison, 
under the circumstances, that it might be the 
girl who left her service seven months ago, as it 
has proved to be. As to the matter being seen 
into," added Mr. Wickham, with an expression 
that on another face might have been a half 
smile, "you may rest quite easy about that. 
There is no doubt whatever about the identifi- 
cation ; and what I hope and expect to make 
equally clear is this: What company was Mar- 
garet Hall in on the night of August the 2nd, 
the last night of her life ? Now, Mr. Dennison, 
remembering always that it rests entirely with 
yourself to answer or not, may I ask if there is 
any information you can afiPord me on the subject? 
August the 2nd — two nights ago 1 " 

"And I answer that I have not the faintest 

VOL. II. T 
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due to what you seek," answered Dennison, with 
deliberation. " August the 2nd — Tuesday— I wa» 
dining at home on that night, I remember, with a 
parfy of friends. Whatever question you have to 
ftsk, Mr. Wickham, you must have the kindness 
to put into plainer language. We shall never 
eome to understand edch other by enigmas.'* » 

** Certainly not. Now, do you object in any 
way, Mr. Dennison — as you have a perfect right 
to do — ^to tell me the names of the gentlemen 
who formed your party? " 

'*Not the very slightest ; although I am wholly 
at a loss to understand the drift of your inquiries. 
There were," after a moment's thought, "Mr. 
Drury, Mr. Charteris, Mr. Mclvor, and Mr. 
Broughton." 

"No one else?" 

"No one. Stay: quite late in the evening,, 
my cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant, came in for a 
short time." 

" Late in the evening. I suppose by that, sir,, 
you mean a little late for dinner ? " 

"I do not. My cousin was not expected for 
dinner ; indeed, he only returned from the Conti- 
nent late that evening." 
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''And at. what time do you suppose he came 
here to your chambers 1 " 

*' Well, I really don't recollect. Eleyen — twelve 
o'clock, perhaps. Yes, it must have been about 
twelve, I should say." 

''And you did not jourself leave home at all 
that night ? " 

"Most certainly not. I was with the friends 
who dined with me^ as I told you." 

"I see. Would you mind stating, Mr. Den- 
nison, if you remarked anything at all unusual 
about your cousin's manner or appearance on that 
evening when he visited you ?" 

Dennison's eyes, when the question was asked, 

were bent gloomily on the carpet, as though he 

was still pondeiing over the death of that "simple 

country girl, whom he and his family had known 

and respected." He raised them now, with a 

sudden flash, a sudden glow, rather, of red light 

within their sombre depths, to Wickham*s face, 

and for the first time during the interview a 

guilty look of confusion, of hesitation, crossed his 

own. K that look had been acted, Robert Den- 

nison must have possessed the genius of a Eemble 

or a Kean ! But it was genuine : and Mr. Wick- 

ff s 
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ham, tolerably versed in histrionic display, recog- 
nised its genuineness, and, being only human, 
built up a theory in his own mind on the 
instant. 

Mr. Dennison was c6ol and collected in ac- 
counting for himself on that fatal evening of the 
2nd ; was betrayed into an admission of Mr. Du- 
rant's untimely visit to him ; and then, at the 
first question respecting Mr. Durant s demeanour, 
hesitated and grew confused. What, unless he 
had grounds for suspecting his cousin's implica- 
tion in the girl's fate, should cause this change in 
him ? If he was positive of Durant's innocence, 
what made the last a more embarrassing question 
to answer than any of the former ones ? 

" I have no right to expect a reply, Mr. Den- 
nison, but it rests with you to refuse to give me 
one, and I repeat my question again. Did you 
see anything unusual in your cousin's manner or 
appearance on that evening of the 2nd when he 
visited you ?" 

Under certain conditions of extreme nervous 
tension most men must have experienced the 
sudden enlargement of grasp and vision with 
which the brain seems to become endowed. Be- 
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lore the mind of the huntsman whose horse is 
galloping towards a p)recipice, of the prisoner at 
the bar waiting for the first word of the foreman's 
lips^ the concentrated perceptions of a dozen ordi- 
nary years seem to crowd in those few moments 
of agonized surprise. It was thus with Robert 
Dennison now. As Wickham questioned him 
about Gkrald, and as he looked up with that ex- 
pression of doubt, of guilt beyond ^ eyen his 
subtlety to hide, upon his face, a train of reason- 
ing, a summing-up of possibilities that it would 
take me pages to elaborate, had passed — ^mechani- 
cally, it seemed to him ; he was in no condition 
just then for any sensible exercise of will — across 
his brain. He remembered all the country ru« 
mours, never fully set at rest, with respect to 
Qerald and Maggie Hall ; the strong motive for 
being rid of her which his relations with Lucia 
might be supposed to supply ; remembered Ge- 
rald's strange manner and significant remark of 
having seen ''a Staffordshire face'' upon the even* 
ing of the dinner-party ; remembered, finally, that 
the only proofs which had ever existed of his 
own marriage were ashes since yesterday! So 
much for the past. Now for the future. 
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If Qerald were publicly accused of having bad 
any share^ direct or indirect, in Maggie Hall'3 
death, he was, unless he could positively establish 
his innocence, irrevocably ruined. And on Gerald's 
ruin — the ruin of the man who had stood to him 
and to his secret so staunchly— might rest his 
own strongest hope of salvation. At this moment 
the die was probably being cast on which the lives 
of one, or both, of them should hang. This mo- 
ment, if ever, was the time for him to speak. 
Should he not speak 1 He had committed no 
crime. He had only made a foolish marriage: 
only neglected a low-bom wife of whom death 
had ridded him. (Ay, but a shameful death--^ 
such a death as would make true men shrink 
from him, true women keep him from their houses : 
a death that, if known, would be a blot upon his 
name, a barrier in his path, such as her life, had 
she lived, could never have been !) And if the 
worst came to the worst, that only could be di»^ 
covered. His presence at home on the night of 
her death was a fact to be proved by half a dozen 
witnesses. He could but come, eventually^ to the 
shame of having concealed his maniage, and — 
and the cowardice of having left another man, an 
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holiest man and a generous^ to bear the burthen 
of his guilt ! 

Robert Dennison's face blanched to an awful 
^ey; the dark, massive-hewn lips trembled, al- 
most for the first time in his life. "I — I must 
have time !" he stammered. " How can I ui>dej:- 
take to remember whether there was anything 
imusual in my cousin's manner or not ?" 

"In other words, Mr. Dennison, you decline 
giving any answer to the question." 

Dennison covered his face with his hands, and 
felt with a start the cold thick dew that was 
standing upon his forehead. To what dark sus^ 
picions against himself might not this vacillation, 
this womanish sentimental weakness, give birth ? 
What had he to do with Quixotic remorse about 
Gerald's possible danger ? Gerald's unstained 
innocence of course would be his shield. Of what 
good is unstained innocence if it requires alien 
assistance in time of need ? 

" You are perfectly right, Mr. Wickham. I de- 
cline answering any question except upon matters 
that concern me alone. Of those I will answer sm 
many as it pleases you to ask." And he rose 
from his chair, and folding his. arms, turned round 
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and confronted Wickham with a look that told 
him plainly he considered it time for their inter- 
view to be at an end. 

Mr. Wickham got, up in a moment, and took 
his hat and stick from the chair where he had 
deposited them. " I fully appreciate your motives, 
Mr. Dennison/* he remarked, " and know that you 
act as one gentleman should do towards another, 
particularly a relation. The case is a very pain- 
ful one — it seems likely to me will become more 
painful still — ^but I hope you don't think I have 
exceeded my duty, sir, in the questions that I have 
asked ? " 

No, answered Mr. Dennison, stiffly, he did not. 
In such a calling as Mr. Wickham's, no doubt" it 
was a duty to go through many interviews as fruit- 
less and as painful to the feelings of the people 
concerned in them as this one had been to him. 
And then he consulted his watch, and after com- 
paring it carefully — ^for his nerve had thoroughly 
returned to him now — with the clock above the 
mantelpiece, remarked that it was already past 
his dinner-hour. 

" And you will have no objection, Mr. Dennison, 
I suppose, to give me the addresses of the dif- 
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ferent gentiemen who dined with you on the 2ndt" 
said Wickham, taking out a well-worn note-book 
from his pocket ''This is the last question 
with which at present I am obliged to trouble 
you." 

• Bobert Dennison hesitated for a second^ then 
determined that^ at the pass to which he had now 
come, truth, literal, uncompromising truth, was 
the safest path for him to tread in. He had^ 
told no falsehood yet, had not compromised his 
cousin in aught. If a train of unforeseen coin- 
cidences should hereafter draw down false suspi- 
cion upon Gerald, it would be for Gerald to clear 
himself. His o^m safest course-nay, his own 
duty now — ^was to act as straightforwardly as 
honour consistently would allow him to act, and 
leave the future to shape itself as it might 

"I am perfectly ready, sir, to tell you whei-e 
any friend of mine Uvea Mr. Charteris, Mr. 
Druiy, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Mclvor ;" and he gave 
him the address of each in fuU. 

" And your cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant ?" asked 
Wickham, pausing after he had carefully written 
down the different addresses that Dennison gave 
him. 
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''My cousin^ Mr. Durante lives in the same 
house with Mr. Mclvor, 102, Clarges Street." 

" Thank you, Mr. DennisoD. I am very much 
obliged for the way in which you have answered 
my questions. Good evening to you, sir. In a 
few more days I shall probably find it necessary 
to call ujwn you again." With which comforting 
assurpuce, Dezmison having answered that he 
should of course be willing to see him on business 
whenever he chose to call, Mr. Wickham took his 
leave. 

It was within a few seconds of a quarter past 
seven when he turned out of the Temple into 
Fleet Street^ and for a moment Mr. Wickham 
stood and pondered irresolute. These young 
West-end swells, he thought, generally dined 
about eight. He might have time yet to get a 
look at Mr. Durant on his way to his club, for 
Mr. Wickham was quite intimate with the habits 
of Guardsmen, as indeed he was intimate with the 
habits of every class of men in London. At all 
events, there could be no harm done by looking 
him up ; seeing the house he lived in ; speaking; 
perhaps, to his servant ; getting hold, as it were» 
of the first end of the thread, which should serv6 
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as a clue hereafter to Mr. Durant's ways of life. 
He had broken in already upon all his other 
business by the number of hours he had devoted 
to Mrs. Sherborne; the remainder of the day 
might as well be given over to the same case; 
the case which Mr. Wickham's professional acu- 
men already made him feel was likely to turn out 
a very different one to the common-place " street 
accident" which this morning he and his conr 
frferes had believed it to be. To have traced out 
the old trite story of poverty and of misery to its 
old trite source had been but a sorry triumph 
for a man of Wickham's standing. To bring 
home abduction, cnielty, desertion, if nothing 
worse, against a man in the position of this 
Mr. Durant, was a prospect that stimulated 
the keenest emotions, the highest ambitions, 
of his breast. Yes, he decided he would lose 
no imnecessary time; he would, at leasts call 
at the house where the young Guardsman 
lived, at least put something in train ready 
for to-morrow's work. And hailing another 
hansom as he reached the Strand, he jumped 
in; a quarter of an. hour later discharged it 
with his accustomed discreetness in Ficc0dilly; 
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and then proceeded leisurely and on foot to No. 
102, CSlarges Street. 

His ring was answered, as it chanced, not by 
the servants of the house, but by Gerald's own 
gentleman, Mr. Bennett; who, elegantly but 
plainly dressed, was just starting on his own 
pleasure — ^possibly to dine at his own club — and 
who held his nose very high in the air on per- 
ceiving " the sort of person" who was makmg 
inquiries for his master. 

"The vally," thought Wickham, taking poor 
Mr. Bennett's accurate measure with half a 
glance. "Ah, ah, young man! you and I will 
have a good deal to say to each other before 
we've done, I dare say !" Then aloud, " Mr. Du- 
rant gone out of town, has he ? Well, and when 
do you expect him back to town, my friend ?" 
resting one of his strong arms within the door, 
carelessly, as it seemed, but just sufficient to 
hinder Mr. Bennett from slamming it in his fa^e, 
as he appeared to have every intention of doing. 

The term " my friend," the outstretched arm, 
and a certain latent expression in Wickham's 
eyes, brought down the nose of the gentleman's 
gentleman by some inches. Mr. Gerald Durant, 
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he knew, was as much in debt as any man keep- 
ing above water at all can be ; and it suddenly 
struck Mr. Bennett's intelligence that the visitor, 
as likely as not, was a sheriffs officer, with whom 
it might be prudent for him to hold civil par- 
lance during his master's absence. 

" Well, I don't suppose Mr. Durant will be away 
more than three or four days. We generally stay 
about that when we go to the Court. If there^s 
any message I can take, I shall be very happy." 
Mr. Bennett, out of his master's presence, had 
quite the proper drawl of high life. " I rather 
believe I'm going down there myself to-morrow." 
Languidly this, and as if travelling was an intense 
bore to a London man of his far niente habits. 

"No, no. I don't want to send any message," 
said Wickham, and as he spoke he stepped quietly 
inside the passage. " You are Mr. Durant's vaUy, 
I suppose ? I thought so. Then we're all among 
friends. The fact is, you see " — ^lowering his voice, 
and pushing to, but not shutting the door, " your 
master owes a pretty round sum of money to a 
certain friend of mine " — ^the broad facts of human 
nature told Mr. Wickham that this was a hypo- 
, thesis likely to savour of reality in the case of any 
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young Guardsman, *^ and I've just called round to 
see if things could not be arranged quiet and 
agreeable for all parties. Now, my friend bas no 
more wish than I have to press matters too hard ; 
and of course it's to his advantage, and the young 
gentleman's advantage — to all oar advantages, I 
may say — ^that your master should keep on terms 
with his uncle, Sir John Durant. I understood 
you right? he has gone to his uncle's house in 
Staffordshire now? Yes. Well, then, give us 
your opinion — ^between friends, of course — i& Mr. 
Durant all square with the old gentleman, do you 
think ? and his daughter ? for you see I know the 
whole family history by heart. If he is, and if 
everything's likely to come off pleasant, and soon, 
my Mend's the last man-the la«t man Uving," 
said Mr. Wickham, warmly, " to be down on any 
young gentleman of good prospects." 

And led away by the visitor's genial manner, 
feeling thoroughly convinced, too, that his own 
first view of his vocation was a correct one, Mr. 
Bennett spoke. Eight ? Why, lord love you ! — 
for being in earnest he forgot to be elegant — no- 
thing could be more right. A coolness ? Well, he 
had never heard anything of it, or never seen any- 
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ihing of it lumseE Mr. Durant corresponded 
frequently with all the family, and the marriage 
for certain would not be delayed beyond next 
autumn. They had not been home three days 
from the Continent now, and Mr* Durant was off 
to the Court already — one of the finest seats and 
oldest families in Staffordshire, that and Lord 
Sandford's, which was the most intimate friend old 
Sir John had ; and it w<xe said meant between 
them to put Mr. Qerald Durant into parliament at 
the " disillusion," which he, Mr. Bennett, be- 
lieved to be on the eve of taking place. 

"So Tm told, so Tm told," said Mr. Wickham, 
after pausing a moment and tapping his chin re- 
flectively with the head of his stick; "but, not 
being a political character myself, can't say. At 
all events, Mr. Bennett, it's a great matter for a 
yottng gentleman to keep on terms with elderly 
relatives— -especially when those elderly relatives 
have money and only daughters ! and the advice I 
mean to give to my friend is to have patience for 
a bit. I might look round here again in the 
course of a week or so, and I might not," added 
Mr. Wickham, candidly, as he pushed open the 
door and went out into the street again. "But if 
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I did, it would be as between friends, you under- 
stand, Mr. Bennett ? Just to pick i|p a word of 
two from you as to how things are going on." 

Mr. Bennett nodded intelligently; congratu- 
lating himself meanwhile upon the success of his 
own admirable diplomacy., 

"Nowhere near here where I should be likely to 
see you without coming to the house ? " hazarded 
Mr. Wickham ; and turning round as though the 
thought had struck him suddenly when he was 
already moving away from the door. " If there's 
one thing I hate more than another in these mat- 
ters, it is formality. Patience and a friendly spirit, 
I say to my clients, is a great deal more likely to 
get money out of a young gentleman in diflSculties 
than dunning and tormenting and bothering his 
life out ! and if there was any place, Mr. Bennett, 
any place that you frequent, as one may say, at 
odd hours?" 

Thus pressed, Mr. Bennett admitted that there 
was a retreat in which a good many of his leisure 
hours, of an evening especially, were passed : the 
Star and Raffle, a public on your right as you 
turned down the adjoining mews towards Half- 
Moon Street. Hearing which, Mr. Wickham, with 
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a friendly nod and a remark that if he had occa- 
sion again to see Mr. Bennett, the Star and Raffle 
would be the place where he should seek him, 
started forth in exceUent spirits upon his home- 
ward road. 

He had gained no direct evidence certainly by 
his visit to Clarges Street; but he had heard 
enough collectively, during his afternoon's work, 
to convince him that suspicion, sinister and thick, 
was gathering fast around Gerald Durant. And a 
light shone in Mr. Wickham's keen eyes as he 
walked. No more human emotion stirred in him 
at hunting down the evidence that should destroy 
a man's life than stirs in an etymologist as he un- 
ravels the knotty derivations of a Greek verb ; or 
in a geologist as he searches for tidings of the 
Stone Age among the implements of the drift. 
The " London Bridge Case " had been made over 
into his hands ; and he was simply performing 
his day's duty conscientiously before going home 
to his cottage garden and his little children at 
Kentish Town. If Mr. Durant was innocent, so 
much the better for Mr. Durant : if guilty, so much 
the better for his own professional reputation. And 
reviewing all that he had gathered to-day — ^Mrs. 
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Sherborne's story of tlie old county scandal ; 
Eobert Dennison's hardly-wrung admission of his 
cousin's visit on the evening of the 2nd ; the con- 
fession of the valet that his master was in diffi- 
culties, and Jooked to a wealthy marriage for his 
rehabilitation — reviewing all this evidence, line by 
li;ie, almost word for word, and adding it to certain 
other facts already in his possession, Mr. Wickham 
felt as sure as he had ever felt of anything in his 
life that he held the first links of a successM chain 
of evidence within his hands. 

As he passed out of Clarges Street into Bolton 
Eow he stopped — ^following an old constabulary 
habit of early days, rather than for any particular 
reason — and took a look down each of the four 
openings for a few seconds. Then, as he twisted 
round with the peculiar pivot-action of the pro- 
fession, found himself nose to nose, almost in the 
arms of a gentleman who at that moment was in 
the act of turning into Clarges Street. The gentle- 
man was dressed in very well-cut evening clothes, 
partially concealed by a gossamer over-coat of the 
same pale colour as his face and hair ; and in his 
button-hole was a dandy bouquet, and in his eye 
an eye-glass. 
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'^ Deuce take you ! " he drawled ; as the sudden 
turn of Mr. Wickham's robust person sent him, 
with a shock, about six inches from his sphere, and 
the dandy . bouquet flying across the pavement 
" I must really beg, sir " 

And then their eyes met, and the sequel of the 
bellicose command remained for ever unspoken. 

"Why, Jemmy!" cried Wickham, laying his 
hand familiarly on the cither's shoulder, and 
looking carefully up and down every item of his 
dress, from the exquisite boots up to the single 
pearl (Palais Royal, I fear) of his necktie — 
" Jemmy ! whatever lay are you on now ? " 

« WeU," said Jemmy, perfectly cahnly, the first 
momentary surprise over, « Fm on what I fancy, in 
your profession, is termed the swell lay, Mr. Wick- 
ham, so it's annoying, isn't it, to have my bouquet 
smashed? You haven't half a crown you could 
lend me, I suppose, to buy another? I'm just 
going to dine with a friend of mine down here, 
and come out as usual without a farthing of change 
about me." 

The request, or the tone in which it was made, 
had evidently the e£Fect of a very excellent joke 
upon Mr. Wickham. " It's a most singular fact, 
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Mr. Haxcourt,'* he answered with great bonhomie^ 
"Harcourt — ^Vavasor — ^Vere de Vere! whatever 
the alias is now — ^but I was just going to ask a 
similar favour of you. I haven't a farthing's 
worth of change about me, as luck will have it. 
However, you're quite swell enough/' he added, 
looking admiringly at him anew. " Swell enough 
to dine at the Carlton, or the Guards' Club 
either, I'm sure." 

" Ah, that's just where I happen to be going," 
responded Jemmy, pleasantly. "Odd, is it not, 
that you should have guessed ? I'm just going 
to call on my friend Durant, here in Clarges 
Street, and walk round with him to his club to 
dinner." 

" Mr. Gerald Durant, 102, Clai-ges Street?" 

Jemmy nodded; not in the least surprised, 
apparently, at Wickham's knowing any number of 
particulars on any given subject. 

"Are you going to dine with him by invita- 
tion 1 " 

"No, not exactly by invitation, I made ac- 
quaintance with him over the other side of the 
water, and he asked me to look him up when I 
came to town, so knowing his hours " 
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" You thought you would do him the honour of 
dining at his club, and if by a fluke you could get 
into the card-room, teach him to play dearth 
afterwards 1 " 

"IVe taught him that already,'* interpolated 
Jemmy, with a little innocent smile. 

" Then, my friend, you won't repeat the lesson 
to-day. Mr. Gerald Durant is in Stafford- 
shire." 

"Ah?" 

" In Staffordshire, and not likely to be back for 
some time, You made a pretty good lunch to-day, 
I hope, Jemmy ? " 

" Well, no ; I made a very bad one. I meant 
to dine with Durant. The fact is, IVe only been 
in town a few hours, and the dust one swallows 
here is food enough at first to a man unaccus- 
tomed for some years to his native air. Won- 
derful, really, how people contrive to live in 
London ! " 

"Ah, it is — it is wonderful how some people 
contrive to live anywhere," answered Wickham ; 
not in the least intending to be ironical, and again 
looking with highly complimentary approval at 
his friend's appearance. "I suppose now, Mr. 
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Randall" — for a moment Jemmy did change 
countenance at that word — " yon would not con- 
descend to come and have a bit of dinner with me ! 
I know of a tidy place or two Oxford Street wa,j, 
and " 

'' Nothing would suit me better, I assure you," 
interrupted Jemmy, easily. "While we live we 
must dine, and if not at the Guards' Club, why 
in Oxford Street; provided always it is at the 
expense of another man." 

And a few minutes later the pair, arm in arm, 
and deep in conversation, were making their way 
northward through Berkeley Square. No play 
for Mr. Wickham with the children in the little 
Kentish Town garden to night As a random shot, 
hoping only to pick up stray hints as to Gerald 
Durant*s comings and goings abroad, he had 
invited his newly-found friend to accompany him. 
With the first answer given by " Jemmy " on the 
subject, he saw that chance had thrown him 
across another and most important witness regard- 
ing the last day of Margaret Hall's life : and on 
the spot, Mr. Wickham decided that the " bit of 
dinner " should change into an affair of courses and 
champagna 
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Tea and toast had been sufficient to appease the 
honest bucoKc scruples of Mrs. Sherborne. A 
conscience of a highly sensitive (and expensive) 
order had to be set at rest now. 
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